Is Davis a Traitor; 
or Was Secession 
a Constitutional 
Right Previous to 
the War of 1861?, 


the ablest of all defenses of the Confederacy, 
was first published in 1866 by Innes & Company 
of Baltimore. It has been reprinted twice: by 
Hermitage Press of Richmond in 1907, and by 
J.P. Bell of Lynchburg, Virginia, in 1915 under 
a different title,... 

So this edition, which ought to be at the hand 
of every loyal Southerner, makes the book 
available for the first time in eighty years.... 

Military victory may scttle questions of 
power, but il cannot settle questions of right. 
Our Southern forebears knew that they were 
right. This they never doubted for a moment. 
No one was more eloquent and indefatigable in 
maintaining that truth than Albert Taylor 
Bledsoe, who wrote in the introduction of his 
book: “The calm and impartial reader will, it is 
believed, discover therein the grounds on which 
the South may be vindicated, and the final 
verdict of History determined in favor of a 
gallant, but down-trodden and oppressed, 
PEOPLE.” 

Clyde N. Wilson 
Columbia, South Carolina 
June, 1995 


Is Davis a Traitor? is the second volume in a 
continuing collection of Southern Literature that 
we call The Southern Renaissance Collection. 
These volumes are photo-offset reproductions 
of rare first editions. A special feature of this 
second volume is the fact that the original book 
that we reproduced was owned by none other 
than Gencral Wade Hampton. On the first page 
is his signature with the date 1873. 


Timothy Randolph Metcher 
Charleston, South Carolina 
September, 1995 
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BLACK AND BLUE.. 


AND GRAY 


Gentlemen: 
: In Ludwell Johnson’s “North : 
: Against South” that appeared in : 
: Pe : Professor Johnson responds: 


_+ Southern Partisan (First Quarter, 


: 1995) there appeared in the first : 
i : paragraph a gross misstatement : 

i that merits correction. 
: statement appears, 


The 


“not.” 


and the 


7 free blacks, and many of them 


title in the Summer. of 1981. In 1984, the magazine ‘was purchased by. 3 
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We hear much acclaim over 


: the role of black Union soldiers. 
» | The story of black Confederates 
P is too little told, even though: : ar hut saw no action. 
: there is an abundance of proof : \ 
+ and statistical data available: } 
: official Confederate and Union : 
: reports, 


T.73 


: accounts of Union soldiers and 


diaries, 


; pension rolls. 


Political correctness once 


again rears its ugly head to sup- 
press the history of the South, its : pretty much went over to the : 


Bie I i Union when Butler occupied New : 
: Constitution, its cause. You can : 


: be sure that the p.c. crowd wants 
i the involvement of blacks fight- 
: ing for the Confederacy to be 
: swept under the rug. If this were : 
: to become common knowledge, 
: well, the general population may 
: find it easier to accept the fact 


struggle for independence, its 


: my 
“The actual] | Confederacy did not use blacks as : 


discrepancy was much larger : soldiers as a “gross misstate- : 


: because the Confederacy did not : Ment. 

: use blacks as soldiers.” The 
: statement could have been ren- 
: dered true if only the word “offi- 


': cially” or “generally” had been : ek : 
| inserted following the word ; Boswell’s Johnson wherein he | 
: : reports the great lexicographer 

i In his book Blacks In Blue And es objecting to nit-picking by 

: Gray, H.C. Blackerby tells us : ee a two eal wens 

: most of the blacks in military : Ae SO eTE CT ARDS OF Caer 

: service during the war were : ~U© Says, 

; Confederates, 

: Confederacy employed blacks to : 

: aid their struggle for indepen- 

: dence prior to the North. George 

: Williams, who wrote A History of : 

: Negro Troops in the War of the } scornmully. 


Rebellion, states that “The South 
: took the initiative in employing ; 
: blacks as soldiers, but they were 


the war was not fought to pre- | 
: serve the institution of slavery. i 


Charles W. Ironmonger, Jr. 
: Farmville, Virginia 


Mr. Ironmonger characterizes 
statement that the: 


He says that the state- ; 


: ment would have been true if I } 
: had inserted “officially” or “gen- : 
: erally” 
i reminded of a passage in: 


before “not.” I am: 


“There are no apples : 


: here” (or words to that effect). : 
: The other replies, “Oh, but there ; 
: is an apple, and over there is : 
: another.” What is that to the pur- : 
: pose? the good doctor remarks ; 


Early in the war the | 


Confederacy declined to accept : 
: the services of blacks, especially : 
? from Louisiana, and towards the : 


F : se : end of the war engaged in a spir- : 
: owned large interest in Louisiana : Bag pr: 


| and South Carolina,” : ited debate about enlisting blacks : 


: in the army, as is well told in: 
: Robert F. Durden’s The Gray and : 
i the Black. 
: enlisted just at the end of the ; 


Some units were : 


Mr. lronmonger cites George 


: Williams’ book as saying that the : 
; : Confederacy took the initiative in : 
eyewitness | employing blacks as soldiers. 
i may have 
: Louisiana militia units composed : 
: of blacks for regular Confederate : 
: units. 


He } 


mistaken some : 


In any event, those units : 


: Orleans. He cites H. C. Blackerby ; 
: for the assertion that “most” of : 
: the blacks in military service dur- ; 
: ing the war were Confederates. : 
: Does he actually mean to say that : 
: the Confederate army contained 
: black soldiers in excess of the ; 
: More than 180,000 who served in ; 


ithe Union army? If Mr.: 
: Ironmonger had waited a little: 
: while, he would have had still : 
: another book to cite, (one that is 
i reviewed on page 42 of this issue : 
:of Southern Partisan). In that: 
: book, the absurd claim is made } 
: (among others) that there were: 
;two black regiments in the: 
:Confederate army at First: 
: Manassas. There is no way to pre- : 
: vent people from writing such: 
: things and apparently no way to: 
: persuade supposedly reputable : 
: publishers from printing them. 
There may have been individ- : 
: ual blacks who somehow enrolled : 
:in the army, just as a few women } 
idid, and there were certainly 
islaves who accompanied their : 
: owners and occasionally picked up : 
ia musket and fought. And, of: 
: course, many worked as teamsters 
: and to build fortifications, and so: 
: forth, but these were not soldiers. 
: Mr. lronmonger may say, to adapt 
: Samuel Johnson’s anecdote, “Oh, 
: but there is a black soldier, and 
: there is another.” But what is that : 
: to the purpose? But the unkindest : 
: cut of all was to be classified with 
ithe politically correct. Holy 
: Mackerel! 


| Eg FLAG war 
Gentlemen: 


My congratulations to the citi- 
: zens of the great Palmetto State on : 
: their victory over ignorance of his- : 
:tory and reverse racism. It is: 
i indeed a great thing to see that: 
ithe first state to secede has the: 
: fortitude to stand up for the same : 
: principles for which we fought } 
i against the tyrannical Federal : 
: Government (Southern Partisan, : 
: First Quarter, 1995). 
i Southern Partisan is also to be : 
: congratulated on a great job of: 
i helping to unite Southerners for 
:our “just cause.” I would like to: 
‘remind y’all though that South ; 
: Carolina is not the only state in the : 
: Confederacy to fly the Battle Flag: 
: on its State Capitol. Although we : 
: have temporarily lost Alabama, : 
ithe Great States of Georgia and : 
: Mississippi still fly the Battle Flag : 
: incorporated into their state flags. : 
: Not only do these flags fly over the : 


State Capitols but they also fly in 
thousands of locations across : 
: Constitution only on the condition : 


these states. 


So while South Carolina and : 
i new central government only lim- : 


Southern Partisan (which is locat- 


ed in South Carolina) have reason : 
to crow about the victory they : 
have achieved, don’t forget the : 
i delegated...to the general govern- : 
have bragging rights after saving : 
our state flags from the forces of : 
: ment is either wholly invalid (leav- : 
:ing, in this case, South Carolina : 
: outside the Union from the begin- : 
: ning) or valid as conditioned. 


rest of the Confederacy. We too 


tyranny. 


John C. Hall Jr. 


: Roswell, Georgia 


BETTER LOOK 


Gentlemen: 


: Quarter, 1995) issue. Are you sure 
:you can’t go monthly? The: 
: Southern Partisan is absolutely a : 
i great read. It looks like you 
: changed the fonts and headers or : ! , 
: something. The Partisan looked ; {rican race) was hereditary. 


i different (and better)! 


Keep up the great work! 


Russ Lay 
: Kitty Hawk, North Carolina 
; via CompuServe 


: Ed ANOTHER VIEW 


: Gentlemen: 


Prof. Marshall DeRosa’s The 


An Inquiry into American 
Constitutionalism is indeed a clas- 
sic. It shows that the Confederate 
Constitution was in many ways a 
perfected version of the original, 
amended Constitution of the 
United States, and that there are 
many aspects of it that the U.S. 


: Constitution could use. I must take 


Schaefer’s review. Prof. Schaefer 


: joins Prof. DeRosa in following 


The Federalist Papers in their 


that Madison and Hamilton saw 
their expectations fulfilled in the 
substitution of a national for a 
truly federal government. The 
problem is, though, that the con- 
stitution of which “Publius” wrote 


went into effect. i 
First, several states ratified the : 


that it be understood to give the : 
ited authority. South Carolina, for : 
one, said it retained every power : 


“not expressly [emphasis added] ; 


ment of the Union.” In contract ; 
law, such a conditional endorse- : 


Finally, Dr. Schaefer surely 


: cannot be serious in holding the : 
: C.S.A. to have achieved “true and ; 
: proper republicanism,” for James ; 
: Madison was right in calling the } 
Just received the latest (Second ; 50Uth, in a sense, an aristocracy. : 
Do ae ( 2 : As Sen. James Henry Hammond of : 


: South Carolina put it in 1858, the } 


lower order (“mudsills”) were to } 


: do the menial work, and member- ; 
iship in that lower order (the } 


: Kevin R. Gutzman 

: Department of History 

: University of Virginia 

: Charlottesville, Virginia 
: via America Online 


Professor Schaefer responds: 


Guizman raises an interesting : 


: point pertaining to my review of : 
: Marshall DeRosa’s book, The ; 
: Confederate Constitution of 1861. : 
Confederate Constitution of 1861: : 
i we ought to equate the intentions : 
: of the authors of The Federalist : 
: Papers with those of the state rati- ; 
: fiers. Obviously he is correct in : 
iasserting that the amended ; 
: Constitution (i.e. Bill of Rights) is : 
idifferent from 
iConstitution championed by : 
: Publius. A difficulty arises, howev- : 
issue, though, with Robert Martin : 
: that the Constitution promoted by : 
' Publius creates a national instead : 
of a “truly federal government.” 

interpretation of the Constitution, : 
which leads him to the conclusion : 
: He 
i national/partly federal” system. ; 
: Herein lies the problem. The : 
i extent of national control over the ; 
i states has never been clearly : 
: resolved. ; 
in The Federalist Papers never : 


He asks, in effect, whether or not : 


the original : 


er, when Prof. Gutzman suggests : 


Publius never intended simply 
to create a national government. : 
promoted a “partly } 


Prof. Gutzman argues that } 
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i some of the states, including : 
: South Carolina, “conditionally” : 
i ratified the U.S. Constitution. He : 
: claims South Carolina retained all : 
: powers not “expressly” given to } 
ithe general government. Such a } 
: point is, unfortunately, not sup- : 
: ported by the Constitution itself. : 
: Where ake Constitution is South : Gentlemen, 
: Carolina’s “conditional endorse- : 
iment?” In other words, South : 
: Carolina might have intended : 
: only to give express powers to the : 
i new national government, but the : 
i Constitution, amended or other- : 


: wise, does not acknowledge this. 


Prof. Gutzman’s other objec- } 
i tion, that I believe that the C.S.A. : 
iachieved a “true and proper : 
: republicanism, ” is, in fact, the pri- } 
imary thesis of Prof. DeRosa’s : 
: book. No doubt, as Prof. Gutzman : 
i asserts, slavery is antithetical to : 
: the principles of republicanism, : 


‘sarily negate aristocratic ele- : 
iments. The Constitution clearly ; 
i has aristocratic (Senate) and : 


: democratic (House) elements. 
| Eq DIXIE HIGH TECH 
Gentlemen: 


1 am pleased to announce the 


: establishment of a new World } 
: Wide Web site on the internet that : 1 ee Hal 
i will surely be of interest to the : houses senools aad city aan: 


: Southern Partisan and all of your : 


‘readers. The site 


iHome Page of The Southern : 
: League—the South’s premier : 


: movement. 
: The URL address for “DixieNet” 
is as follows: 


; http://www.dixienet.org/ 


You will be pleased to know } 
i that I have added the Southern : 
: Partisan magazine to the SL} 
: Literary Guide for Confederate- : 
I subdivided it into | 
: “Books” and “Periodicals” and : 
: gave the Southern Partisan the : 
: place of honor at the top of the : 
: periodicals section. Viewers of | 
: DixieNet will be able to click on: 
: the Southern Partisan’s section to ' 
: send you mail and, hopefully, to : 


: Americans. 


i inquire about subscriptions. 
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is called: 
: “DixieNet” and it is the WWW : 


George Kalas 

Texas State Chairman 
The Southern League, Inc. 
via America Online 


KUDOS ON KLUX CLAMP 


Bravo on your Scalawag : 
: Award to the KKK!! They have } 
been deserving of it for years. : 
: Every time one of those bedsheet- : 
ed buffoons opens his mouth and : 
:; spews his ridiculous blather, I see : 
i our chances of saving our flag slip } 
away. We need to openly chal- : 
lenge the Kluxers every step of} 
the way if we are ever going to : 
prove that our flag is not the ; 


racist banner that our enemies ; Westml ; 
: which, in answer to its first ques- : 


say it is. 


That is why I am so very con- } 
: but republicanism does not neces- | Cerned about the lack of outcry on | 
the part of the Southern Heritage : 
movement every time the Klan: 
holds a rally. The silence is deaf- : 
: ening—and scary. If we allow the : 
: Klan to become the spokesmen } 
: for the flag at the expense of: 
: those of us who truly represent : 
: the men who carried it into battle, : 
! then we are in essence giving } 
: them the flag. We are also giving : 
: the flag-haters the ammunition to : 


ove it fi Southern rt- 
Rodeos Chon Rada i : Charles A. Collins, Jr. 


What then would happen. Abbeville, South Carolina 


: should the SCV want to conduct a } 
memorial service at the grave of a : 
i veteran, or should a group of: 
reenactors wish to recreate a seg- ; 
: Southern Nationalist political ar Voie 
: prove that they are not Kluxers? : 
: And what about the pictures of 
i those noble Confederate soldiers : 
: and sailors that our children see } 
: in their history books (those books : 
that even mention the War!)? } 
Would we have to prove to our : 
kids and to future generations : 
that those soldiers and sailors } 
were not anything at all like the : 
Klansmen who are the only ones : 


left flying the flag? 


outta me. The Klan must be 


: James W. Zeirke 
: Sussex, Wisconsin 
: via America Online 


| Ej a pas oF DABNEY 


Gentlemen: 


“R.L. Dabney, Confederate : 
Prophet” by Collie Owens} 
(Southern Partisan, Second: 
Quarter 1995) was an excellent : 
examination of one of the leading : 
Old School Southern : 
Presbyterians of the nineteenth ; 
century. It is true, as Mr. Owens : 
says, that “In Dabney’s view no : 
area of life is religiously neu- : 
tral...,” but it is worth noting that ; 
that was in keeping with the : 
Westminster Shorter Catechism : 


tion, affirms that man’s chief end : 
“is to glorify God and enjoy Him : 
forever.” Were that we could } 
teach such lofty goals in the class- : 
room today! 

Those interested in learning : 
more of Dr. Dabney may be inter- : 
ested to know that The Life and } 
Letters of Robert Lewis Dabney by : 
Thomas Cary Johnson is available : 
from The Banner of Truth Trust, : 
P.O, Box 621, Carlisle, : 
Pennsylvania 17013. : 


LISTEN TO ME, SON... 
Gentlemen: 


Has anyone other than me } 
noticed a trend in portraying vil- : 


i lains in movies and TV? The bad : 


guys aren’t just Southern; they’re ; 
a special sort of Southern. When } 
an older white man with the dis- : 
tinct drawl, who is grey-haired, : 
somewhat portly, often with a: 
moustache, nearly always a: 
smoker, wearing a white linen : 
suit and a Panama hat comes on : 
the screen, that’s the bad guy— : 


: the Evil Southern Racist. The : 
The thought of things ever: 
being that bad scares the heck : 


white linen suit and Panama hat : 
have become the uniform of the : 


: favorite villain of the politically ; 
opposed every time they try and : 
align themselves with our flag and : 
: the Southern Heritage movement. 


correct. 
A thought occurred to me. The : 


: politically correct have become : 


i conditioned much as Pavlov’s 


: to the combination of white male, 
: Southern drawl, white suit and 


: meeting Freddy Krueger in the 
: mall in the daylight—a nightmare 


: then, to cause the p.c. to have 
: daytime nightmares? 
: I've recently acquired a white 


‘linen suit—three piece, Mark 
: Great Britain. George Washington : 


: Twain style. I also have several 


‘ white guyabera shirts. I have a : 
: definite drawl to my speech. I’m : 
: grey-haired, rather portly in fig- : 


i ure, have a sweeping moustache, 
: and—horror of horrors—I smoke 
: cigars! 
:p.c.’s worst nightmare come to 
: life. 


Gentlemen, it’s fun! The facial : 


: and body language reactions you 


: get from the obviously politically : 
: correct are absolutely priceless! : 
: Of course they have to say some- : 
: thing to you, and when you hit : 
i them with a drawl (and I lean on } 
: my drawl on those occasions) you : 
can all but see them cross them- | 


i selves! 


C. F. Eckhardt 
: Seguin, Texas 


| J THREE more csA? 
Gentlemen: 
I agree with Elizabeth S. 


ithe Truth About History” 
i (Southern Partisan, First Quarter 
1995), but not with calling 


i states. The States of Maryland 
: and Delaware are true Southern 
: states. 
: Southern Independence, the U.S. 
: government kept these states 
: from leaving the Union by arrest- 


: ing the political leaders in both : 
: West Virginia, is still illegal by the 
: Constitution. But, please remem- 
: Real Lincoln (1928) by Charles : 
how: 


istates sympathetic to the 
: Confederate cause. The book, The 


:L.C. Minor, explains 
: Maryland and Delaware citizens 
: were imprisoned by Lincoln and 


: to decide for themselves if they 
: would stay in the Union or join 


In other words, I’m the : : 
: will go ours. Certain people of : 
: West Virginia were mainly con- } 
cerned about leaving Virginia, : 
and the War gave them that : 


i the Confederacy. It is reported 
: dogs were conditioned—to react } 


TOTALLY BUFF 


that both states would probably : 


i have joined the Confederate 
: States of America. 

: Panama hat. To the p.c., that : 
i appearance is the equivalent of | 
‘contribution she gave to the 
: Confederacy as well. People say 
: come to life. Wouldn't it be fun } 
: ration of Old Virginia came about 
: from regional differences within : 
ithe state ever since Virginia 


My own state of West Virginia 
is largely forgotten for the huge 


we aren’t Southern. But the sepa- 


declared her independence from 


declared in his day that western 
Virginia was going to be lost if no 


: improvements were made in that 
: part of the state. In a sense, west- : 
: ern Virginia was telling eastern 


Virginia to go their way and we 


opportunity. 


Many people in West Virginia | 
fought for the Confederacy and : 


did not want to leave Virginia, but 


forces inside and outside were too : 


powerful. I grew up and still live 


in the Martinsburg/Berkeley : 
: County area and this county along : 
: with neighboring Charlestown : 
i Jefferson County is part of the his- : 
: toric Shenandoah Valley, known 
ias the 
: Confederacy.” The U.S. separated } 
ithe Valley because they wanted : 
: all of the Baltimore and Ohio : 
: Railroad in the Union. 
: counties became known as the } 
: : “Lost Counties,” and the State of : 
: Trindal’s article “Emancipating : 


“Breadbasket of the 


Virginia sought to get these coun- : 
i ties back. 
: Supreme Court ruled that these : 
: counties would remain in the : 
i Maryland and Delaware northern : 


In 1872, the U.S. 


These two 


: Gentlemen: 
: I love your magazine. I have : 
: been a history buff on the War : 
: Between the States since I was a: 
: child. My great grandparents : 
: were born in Sarasota, Florida, : 
: and my great-grandfather was a! 
: veteran of the Confederate Army. : 
My husband’s family was from } 
: Jonesville and Union, South: 
: Carolina, and he had three grand- : 
: fathers who were veterans of that | 
: War. He used to drive them up to : 
: Grandfather Mountain in North : 
Carolina for their reunion every : 
year, and he always enjoyed it. I : 
: attended the last Grand Union of : 
i the Southern and Union Forces : 
held at Gettysburg. I was about | 
12, and I can remember how } 
thrilled I was talking to those old | 
veterans. 
Iam so sick about what they : 
are doing about changing our his- : 
tory and condemning the: 
: Confederate flag. I still fly mine on ; 
the pole next to the American : 
: flag. If these people would just sit : 
and listen to some history instead : 
of always trying to destroy it, they : 
: might learn something. I hope you } 
continue to publish the Southern } 
i Partisan as it is the only maga- : 
: zine that I really enjoy. I have : 
: read the Civil War Times, but it is | 
:not as good a magazine as the | 
Southern Partisan. } 
Congratulations for a good maga- } 
zine. 


: Mrs. Frank A. Brown 
Bradenton, Florida 


ANGLO ON FILE 


State of West Virginia. The U.S. 


: government also allowed Virginia 
: to be split in two because now the : 
During the War for: 
: prior to the War, was brought to 
i her knees. 
i always 


most powerful state in the Union 
Old Virginia has 


been true to. the 
Constitution and her daughter, 


ber that we are still part of the 


South, and | hope future writers : 
: will place her back into her right- 
: ful place as part of the South. 

: kept from having the opportunity : 

: Jeff B. Fink 

: Hedgesville, West Virginia 


: Gentlemen: 
I welcome Michael Hill’s : 
: announcement of The Southern : 
i: League (Southern Partisan, : 
: Fourth Quarter, 1994). But I won- : 
: der about celebrating too heartily ; 
: certain Scottish, Irish and Welsh : 
! (presumably Celtic) aspects of : 
: Southern history while pretending : 
: the English do not exist. 
Perhaps as many as two- : 
: thirds of white colonials North : 
: and South were English, with oth- : 
! er English- speaking elements, ; 
: mostly Scottish and “Scotch-: 
: Irish,” making up some 15 or 20 : 
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Help Us 
Fight to 
Save Our 
American 
Heritage! 


Southern Heritage is a part of American 

heritage but “civil rights” groups want to 

remove ALL Confederate symbols from 

public property. Join HPA today and help 

us fight political correctness and cultural 
bigotry against the South. 


HERITAGE PRESERVATION 
ASSOCIATION 


HPA is a nonprofit, national membership 
organization that utilizes educational 
resources and legal and political action to 
protect Southern symbols, Southern cul- 
ture, and Southern civil rights. 


* In Georgia we educated voters and lob- 
bied the General Assembly, defeated an 
anti-flag boycott and defeated a liberal 
governor to help save the Georgia flag. 
We also endorsed and helped elect sever- 


al pro-Southern legislators. 


«In Virginia we defeated attempts to 
censor the movie “Gettysburg.” helped 
save the state song, helped elect a pro- 
Southern city councilman and erected a 
Confederate monument and flag in 
Danville. 


* In South Carolina we lobbied the 
General Assembly to defeat an anti-flag 
compromise and we successfully opposed 
two lawsuits that would have removed the 
Confederate flag from the State House. 
We saved Gen. Wade Hampton 
Boulevard from being renamed Martin 
Luther King Boulevard. 


* In North Carolina we are seeking legal 
action against various school systems that 
discriminate against children who wear or 
display Confederate symbols. 


Annual dues of $39.95 include: HPA 
membership card, bi-monthly newsletter, 
quarterly reports, Confederate Shopper’s 
Club™ and the Heritage-BBS™ comput- 

er system. Mention this ad to save 10% 
(MasterCard, Visa, Amex) 
To join by phone or requst more 
information, call 


(800) 86-DIXIE 


HPA °¢ P.O. Box 98209 
Atlanta, GA 30359 
(404) 928-2714 * FAX (404) 928-2719 
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percent. The Celtic Scots (as dis- 
tinct from Picts) were originally 
from Ireland, but it would be dif- 
ficult to determine the degree of 


Scotch-Irish immigrants to any of 
the American colonies since an 
early Anglo-Saxon presence in 
Britain had extended to the Firth 
of Forth and since the Southern 
Uplands and Lowlands of 
Scotland had been heavily popu- 
lated by English from earliest 
Northumbrian times. By the 18th 
century, after Culloden, 


Highlanders would look to the | 
‘thing, is hard to say, since E. A. : 
: Hooton, 
: Oxford professor, would classify : 
: only about a fourth of a sampling ; 
: of native Irish males as predomi- : 
inantly Celtic. Celtic traits among : 
ilatter-day Scots and Scotch-Irish : 
i presumably would be even less : 
icommon - perhaps no more com- | 
:mon than the Gaelic tongue. 


Lowlands and lament: “They are 
English in spirit!” 

Moreover, Scotland and 
Ireland, like England, were pro- 
foundly affected by Norse con- 
tacts and settlements between 
about 800 and 1050 AD. English- 
speaking Scottish and Scotch- 
Irish immigrants to America in 
large part had ancestors among 


Anglo-Saxons and among the } 
: English state, the Saxons them- : 
: selves were the prime resisters to : 
ithat state for 400 years after ; 
: 1066. They didn’t need others to : 
iteach them how to resist oppres- : 
:sion in any form. And in 1861: 
: Southerners of English heritage : 
: (and they were by far the predom- : 
inant breed) were as quick to join : 
ithe Confederate folk armies in: 
their struggle against oppression : 
:as any others and with as much: 
: valor as any others. 
Edgar Allan Poe, one of : 
: Robert Merry 

? Gig Harbor, Washington 
mother’s side. His paternal fore- : 
: Editor’s Note: We have published : 
iso many articles over the last 15 : 
: years about the English that we : 
i have been attempting to give the : 
: Scottish and the Irish a little : 
ispace of late. As the Second: 
:Quarter 1995 featured “The: 
: Scottish-Southern Connection, ” : 
: the Fourth Quarter will celebrate : 
: “Irish in the Confederacy.” Then : 
:we can return to that other Eden, : 
that demi-paradise, that blessed : 


Southern Appalachia, a region :P/0t, that realm... 


generally characterized by : 
depression and poverty, did ; 
indeed reflect a kind of kin-based :. 
(or Celt-based) society outside the : 


Saxons’ close’ kin, the 
Scandinavians. The plantation of 
Ulster was by no means exclu- 
sively Scottish but was English as 
well, and the term “Scotch-Irish” 
itself is misleading. In Ireland 
they were Scandinavians who 
founded Dublin, Waterford, 
Wexford, Cork, Limerick, 
Dundalk, Wicklow and other 
towns. And in these towns today 
the people speak not Celtic or 
Scandinavian but Lnelish. 


America’s greatest sons and a 
Southerner, was English on his 


bears were Scotch-Irish and have 
been traced through County 
Cavan to Ayrshire, Scotland. The 
fact that Poe’s Presbyterian 
Scottish ancestors dwelled for a 
time in Ireland has caused one of 
his biographers to speculate 
about an “Irish” strain in Poe, 
but Poe himself declared it was a 
“Saxon current” that animated 
the American heart. 

Even so, it may be that 


“formal English state.” But, if the 


imanner un-English, did its people ! 
ireally make better Southerners } 
: than well-born tidewater families : 
: of unmistakable English stamp? —: 
Celtism among Scottish or } 


It’s true that primitive soci- | 


‘eties tend to base themselves on } 
:family and kindred. The early: 
: Anglo-Saxons and other Germanic : 
: peoples in this respect may have : 
: been as tribal as the Celts. But the : 
: Anglo-Saxons in Britain were able : 
: to forge themselves into one of the : 
: great nations of the world, while : 
ithe Celts often continued as war- } 
: ring clans. i 


What all this means, if any- 


anthropologist andi 


As for resisting the formal 


Confederates Telegraph 


Southpart @ ‘aol.com 
or 


: : 73073.2555 @ CompuServe.com 
Southern frontier was in some ae 7 


PARTISAN view 


Fear of Farrakhan 
Overdone 


by Joseph Sobran 


NOTE: As we were going to press, a 
provocative column arrived from Joseph 
Sobran, who does not share the conven- 
tional view of Louis Farrakhan as the 
great menace to society. Since Mr. 
Sobran’s syndicated column is not as 
widely distributed as it should be (and 
since we thought our readers would by 
interested in Mr. Sobran’s interpretation of 
the Million Man March on Washington) we 
offer the controversial column as this 
issue’s Partisan View. 


The media coverage of Louis 
Farrakhan has gotten monoto- 
nous. He is always associated with 
“hate,” though he seems more hat- 
ed than hating. Like Humphrey 
Bogart, he is best known for a 
phrase he never uttered. 

During one of his patented 
tirades back in 1984, Minister 
Farrakhan spoke of Judaism as a 
“dirty religion.” Somebody mis- 
heard “dirty” as “gutter,” which 
doesn’t even make idiomatic sense 
but is certainly pungent, and since 
then nearly everyone in the media 
has misquoted the phrase as “gut- 
ter religion.” 

Of course, “dirty religion” isn’t 
appreciably nicer than “gutter 
religion.” Apart from being nasty, 
it’s inapposite: Judaism puts great 
stress on ritual cleanliness. “Dirty” 
is about the last word an honest 
critic of Judaism would use. An 
honest critic, in fact, would show a 
little respect, maybe even awe, for 
a faith that has sustained a small 
people for thousands of years, 
while one mighty empire after 
another has come and gone. 

Indefensible as such ravings 
are, too many reporters have 
accepted a secondhand view of 
Louis Farrakhan and the Nation of 
Islam. Many of them seem to rely 


on handouts from the Anti- 
Defamation League for their infor- 
mation. 

So, the media assumed that the 
heart of Farrakhan’s appeal is 
“hate,” which implies latent vio- 
lence, and completely missed the 
point of the Million Man March 
October 16. We were led to expect 
a Hitlerite rally. Instead, we saw 
the black version of Middle 
America, peaceful and essentially 
conservative, with hundreds of 
thousands of men pledging never 
to raise weapons against either 
their own families “or any human 
being.” 

Yes, Farrakhan spoke bluntly 
about “white supremacy”-and I 
found all of what he said unexcep- 
tionable and undeniable. He spoke 
just as bluntly about black misbe- 
havior and the need for blacks 
themselves to correct it. 

One of his harshest critics, A.M. 
Rosenthal of The New York Times, 
recently denounced the Nation of 
Islam’s “goon squads.” But 
Farrakhan’s followers are any- 
thing but goons. They and they 
alone have managed to chase 
crime out of the urban housing 
projects where they provide secu- 
rity. Many of the “Black Muslims,” 
as whites often call them, are in 
fact reformed criminals whom 
nobody else has managed to 
redeem. 

Anyone with a sense of propor- 
tion ought to be able to appreciate 
this. But looking at Farrakhan 
with a sense of proportion seems 
to be a thought crime in itself. 
Hysteria, name-calling and gener- 
al shrillness have become practi- 
cally obligatory. For the past few 
weeks, we've been experiencing 
the domestic equivalent of war 
fever. I nearly succumbed to it 
myself. 

Farrakhan’s verbal sins are real 
sins and deserve harsh rebuke. 


The ADL is right to that extent. 
But his incivilities are still inciden- 
tal to his real message and his real 
achievement. He is restoring patri- 
archy-paternal authority and 
responsibility-to black America, 
whose family life has been tragi- 
cally ravished for generations. He 
deems it essential to black self- 
respect to do this without white 
help and supervision. The men at 
his march found this easier to 
understand than the media did. So 
did most black women, whatever 
white feminists may say. 

Is Farrakhan anti-white? Call 
him that if you want to, but he and 
his followers don’t seem to be 
spilling any blood. On the con- 
trary. We’d have heard all about it 
if they had. 

I’m old enough to remember 
hearing similar shrieking about 
Malcolm X. Years later, I read his 
autobiography and discovered a 
man I could respect and sympa- 
thize with, for all his excesses. 

Personally, I simply can’t feel 
that the black men Farrakhan is 
molding are my enemies: I’m more 
wary of foxes crying “Wolf!” who 
want me to hate him. Those blacks 
mean me no harm, however 
uncouth their rhetoric may some- 
times be. My chief enemy is a 
predatory government that has 
crumpled the Constitution, howev- 
er it pretends to succor us. 

We have far less to fear from 
Farrakhan’s “hate” than from the 
government’s “compassion.” No 
white American has to worry 
about Nation of Islam snipers sur- 
rounding his home or Nation of 
Islam tax agents seizing his prop- 
erty or Nation of Islam politicians 
sending his son to Bosnia. 


Taken from the JOSEPH SOBRAN col- 
umn by Joseph Sobran. Dist. by UNI- 
VERSAL. PRESS SYNDICATE. 
Reprinted with permission. All rights 
reserved. 
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TRIVIUM 6, tin conde 


End of an Era 


I was saddened to hear that 
Phil Harris had died. I knew the 
man. You might say we were old 
friends. As a matter of fact, we 
first met in 1954 in Monterey, 
California. I was attending the 
Army Language School, learning 
Russian, and Phil was playing in 
the Bing Crosby Pro-Am tourna- 
ment. His professional partner 
was Dutch Harrison, a good ol’ 
boy from Arkansas, who was 
leading the pack on the final day 
and coasted to an easy victory. 
During this last round, Harris was 
anxious to keep out of Harrison’s 
way, because Dutch, who was 
amiable but aging, could clearly 
use the win. 

On the back nine of Pebble 
Beach, while Harris was looking 
for his ball, Harrison hit a shot 
that disappeared over a rise in 
the fairway. When Harris had 
played his own shot, he thought 
about Harrison. Seeing me stand- 
ing there, he walked over and 
asked in whisper, “Has Dutch 
shot?” 

“Yes sir, “ I said. 

“Where did it go?” he asked. So 
help me, his breath had the rich 
aroma of fresh bourbon. 

“It was a good shot,” I told him. 
“Went straight down the middle, 
though I don’t know how close it 
is to the green.” 

“Thanks,” he said and patted 
me on the shoulder. 

Well, that was pretty much the 
extent of our conversation. And 
our friendship. But I was shocked 
by his death, not merely because 
of this long-standing relationship, 
but because he was one of the 
great natural wits of our civiliza- 
tion. He had a fine sense of irony. 
During one of his rare appear- 
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ances on talk T.V., he found him- 
self sitting next to Pat Boone, who 
apologized profusely to the leg- 
endary tippler for being so whole- 
some. Harris turned to him, 
shrugged, and said: “Naw, kid. I 
think you’re great. You’re the kind 
of guy I'd have liked my daughters 
to date...” He paused for just an 
instant. “...when they were about 
14.” 

Of course, most of us remember 
Harris for his song—“That’s What 
I Like About the South,” which Bill 
Murchison used as a frame of ref- 
erence recently at a conference 
honoring Mel Bradford. The Har- 
ris song talks about some of the 
same things mentioned in “Dix- 
ie’—good eating, for example. It’s 
warm, friendly, and fast-paced. 
(I’d quote it in its entirety, but you 
have to get permission.) 

Though this was Harris’ signa- 
ture song, he was not a native 
Southerner. He was born in IIli- 
nois and ended up in Nashville a 
few years later, where he played, 
for a while, in Francis Craig’s or- 
chestra during roughly the same 
era when Dinah Shore, opera 
singer James Melton, and Kitty 
Kallen also worked for Craig. 
Someone once asked Craig about 
Phil Harris, and Craig got a far- 
away look in his eye. 

“I liked him,” Craig said, “but 
he was little too jivey for us.” 

Harris became a big name 
when his band was chosen to play 
for the Jack Benny Show. Soon 
Harris’s wisecracks became part 
of Benny’s Sunday night reper- 
toire; and Benny was able to pro- 
vide a comic foil for the very “jivi- 
ness” that made the sedate 
Francis Craig nervous. Harris cul- 
tivated the image of a flip, hard- 


drinking swinger on the Benny 
show, an image that wasn’t too 
far from true—but just far enough 
to make him a dependable per- 
former for the better part of 50 
years and a good family man. 

He made records—including a 
remake of Bert Williams’s “Dark- 
town Poker Club;” he worked in 
the movies; he married Alice 
Faye—one of the biggest stars of 
the late 1930s and early 1940s; he 
hung around with Bing “Crosby” 
and played a lot of golf. And he 
grew older without ever seeming 
to change. 

Just this past year I turned on 
what used to be the Crosby Open 
and there sat Harris, talking 
about the old days, waxing nostal- 
gic, his voice still strong and man- 
ageable. I leaned forward in my 
chair to study the face on the 
screen. He didn’t look a day older 
than he did that sunny afternoon 
in 1954, when we met. 

“It’s incredible,” I told my wife. 
“The guy must be close to 80.” 

When I read his obituary only a 
few months later, I discovered he 
was 91-years-old. 

No point in making too much of 
the entertainment industry. We 
take these people much too seri- 
ously these days, allowing them to 
dictate our tastes and our morali- 
ty and even influence the way we 
think about political matters and 
vote. However, Phil Harris was 
one of the last performers who 
sang songs about the South that 
were unabashedly upbeat. It was 
a period when sectional animosi- 
ties were at a minimum, and no 
one was ashamed of the Confeder- 
ate flag. His passing marks the be- 
ginning of an end to the memory 
of that era. 


FROM BEHIND ENEMY LINES Washington Report 


New Preacher 
by Gordon Jackson 


There’s a new preacher in 
town. And she’s not one of those 
touchy-feely, feel-good-about- 
yourself types. No sir, this lady 
trucks in fire and brimstone. She 
lets the sinners have it, hurling 
down scathing judgments from the 
pulpit each Sunday. 

Her name is Jennifer Frey, a 
moral colossus who is all of 27- 
years-old. This prodigy’s pulpit is 
not in a church, but in the sports 
section of the Washington Post 
where she holds forth each 
Sunday with a column devoted 
entirely, one must conclude, to the 
tarnished souls of those who are 
in some way involved with sports. 

Her first column called atten- 
tion to a local high school baseball 
team which had made a practice 
of drawing a racist symbol in the 
dirt during games. She suggested 
that the coach be fired (so far, 
only the assistant coach has lost 
his job). The next column noted 
that Yankee pitcher Jack 
McDowell made an obscene ges- 
ture to the home fans, and, well, 
this is reprehensible, and perhaps 
constitutes an indictment of a gen- 
eration of athletes (actually, I had 
thought such displays were cor- 
dialities in New York). The next 
column observed that Mike Tyson 
now plies his trade again despite 
having been convicted of rape, 
and while Ms. Frey can’t really 
find a legal justification for taking 
away his opportunity to be gain- 
fully employed, she can’t really 
root for him either. The fourth col- 
umn banished a high school bas- 
ketball player, also convicted of 
sexual assault, to the hinterlands 
of non-personhood until he proves 
more worthy of Ms. Frey’s atten- 
tion. 

You get the idea. This young 


woman has been hired by the Post 
to display her exquisite sensibili- 
ties—no doubt finely honed at the 
university—on the sports page, 
presumably for our edification. 
The phenomenon is worthy of the 
attention of Partisan readers 
because Ms. Frey is, in many 
ways, the quintessential 
Washingtonian. 

She is, first and foremost, the 
beneficiary of affirmative action. 
The newspaper business is, for 
white males, a system much like 
organized baseball, where one 
attempts to work his way up 
through the minors to the major 
leagues. An extraordinarily talent- 
ed male sportswriter might begin 
to hope in his late 30s to be 
employed by the Post if he has dili- 
gently paid his dues in Amarillo, 
Oklahoma City and Indianapolis. 
Young women, however, come 
bouncing out of college onto the 
Post sports page because there are 
slots reserved for them and 
women sportswriters are at a pre- 
mium. 

Ms. Frey can also expect to 
receive the affirmative action ben- 
efits bestowed upon those who dis- 
pense the tenets of political 
correctness with predictable ted- 
diousness. If her acute sensitivity 
to the victimization of women and 
other innocents by calloused ath- 
letes has not reeled in a Pulitzer 
Prize for commentary before she 
is 30, I will be mightily surprised. 

Also typical of the Washington- 
ian is Ms. Frey’s propensity to 
position herself as morally superi- 
or to many millions of her fellow 
citizens. It seems a cheap thrill, 
but one that the chattering class 
apparently finds highly intoxicat- 
ing. 

De Tocqueville said America is 
great because she is good. Maybe 
there was a genuine desire for 
moral elevation in early 19th cen- 
tury America, but nowadays the 


urge seems to be to secure a posi- 
tion from which to look down upon 
the neighbors. A big part of the 
reason such posturing is wide- 
spread is that the chattering class 
has no real meritocracies to invest 
itself in anymore, with journalism, 
academia, politics and most of the 
rest of the professions having been 
taken over by moral poseurs. In 
such a milieu, the juvenile moral- 
ist is more valued than experi- 
enced writers because she can be 
depended upon to recite the reg- 
nant conventional wisdom mind- 
lessly. Cheap thrills are all that is 
available to the intellectually and 
emotionally emasculated denizens 
of PC land. 


kK *K* 


Newt Gingrich and other 
Republican wise men are now 
apparently telling conservatives to 
back off from attacks on affirma- 
tive action because Republicans, if 
they are solicitous of the good will 
of minorities, have a chance to 
bring together an electoral tidal 
wave of historic proportions in ’96. 

Does that sound familiar? 
George Bush cooled the rhetoric 
on quotas and caved on the ’91 
civil rights bill because he wanted 
to improve on the 10 percent black 
vote he had gotten in the ’88 elec- 
tion. At the time, flush in the suc- 
cess of Desert Storm, he was 
pulling 44 percent approval by 
blacks, and he thought he could 
put together an enormous, broad- 
based majority. 

His share of the black vote in 
92: 11 percent. Well, it was an 
improvement though not enough 
to offset those in the majority dis- 
affected by his casual abandon- 
ment of principle. 

Gingrich fancies himself as part 
of what around here is called 
“institutional memory.” 
Apparently, his doesn’t extend as 
far back as 1991. ¥ 
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Eric Harrison, a staff writer for a major American 
newspaper, recently produced an extended feature 
article entitled “Mountain of Racist History Casts 
Shadow on Olympic Games.” 

He begins his story darkly, referring to Stone 
Mountain as a “freakish outcropping of granite east 
of Atlanta.” He then tells of Tyronne Brooks, a black 
who grew up in rural Georgia. Young Tyronne was 
taught by his elders that Stone Mountain was “a 
frightful—even evil place” where “in olden times” 
black people were routinely lynched and thrown 
from the mountaintop. Mr. Harrison then agonizes 
over the “Rebel emblem that dominates the state 
flag” and he wonders how this “mountain of racist 
history” will be received by the two million people 
who will be visiting Atlanta for the 1996 Olympics. 

Of course, Eric Harrison doesn’t mention until 
deep into his story that the elders who frightened 
the stuffings out of young Tyronne were not exactly 
correct in their history. He reveals, down in the 
sixth paragraph, almost in passing, an unimportant 
little detail: that there is no record of any lynchings 
ever having taken place at the site. But so what? 
Everybody knows about all that racism down South. 
Right? 

According to Mr. Harrison, some people (whom 
he quotes without naming) are referring to the 1996 
Games as “the Bubba Olympics” evoking the sterco- 
type of “tobacco-chewing good ol’ boys driving 
pickups with Rebel bumper stickers.” And he pre- 
dicts that pro-flag protesters will keep that image 
alive. 

And where does this piece of sanctimonious jour- 
nalism appear? Of all places: The Los Angeles 
Times. 

Until his city becomes a model of racial harmony, 
you'd think Mr. Harrison would spend less time 
writing about the “freakish outcropping of granite at 
Stone Mountain” and a little more time worrying 
about the image of that urban outcropping of freaks 
known as L.A. 


The 0.J. Defense Strikes Agsin 


The “Send-’em-a-message” argument “the dream 
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team” advanced so effectively in defending O.J. 
Simpson on the west coast appears to have worked 
just as well in Montgomery, Alabama. Here are the 
facts in evidence: 

A white principal of a rural Alabama high school 
was widcly quoted (misquoted the principal said) 
speaking critically of interracial dating at the 
school’s prom. The principal eventually lost his job 
as a result of the controversy that subsequently 
engulfed the community. In an apparent retribution 
for the “racist” remark, someone burned the high 
school to the ground. 

The prime suspect was Christopher Lynn 
Johnson, a 25-year-old black male whose guilt was 
suggested for the following reasons: (1) Johnson’s 
wife testified that she found a bag full of dirt soaked 
with gasoline in their house before the fire was set. 
(2) Investigators confirmed that the fire had indeed 
been started by a bag full of dirt soaked with fuel. 
(3) A friend of the young man testified that 
Christopher told him beforehand that he was going 
to burn the school house down (“If you don’t believe 
me, watch the 10 o’clock news.”) and then boasted 
about it afterward. And finally, (4) Christopher’s 
father, the Rev. Emmett Johnson, was founder of a 
militant local group called the Black Panther 
Militia. 

Open and shut case you say? Think again. After 
deliberating for less than four hours (sound famil- 
iar?) the jury concluded that there was more than a 
bag full of reasonable doubt. The defense suggest- 
ed that the “racist” high school principal himself 
could have set the school ablaze. Who could prove 
that it wasn’t him? The jury was convinced. The 
verdict: Not Guilty. 

All of this proves that the O.J. Simpson verdict 
wasn’t a fluke at all. It is not only in California that 
the criminal justice system can be twisted into a 
pretzel by the application of racial politics. And you 
don’t have to be rich to use the racism defense 
effectively. Racism (whatever that means) has 
become the greatest single crime of our time. 

In this regard, the most telling recent develop- 
ment occurred in Los Angeles, where well-known 
criminal defense lawyer John Tourtelot was hired 
to defend the infamous Mark Fuhrman. Tourtelot, 
who has happily defended murderers, rapists and 


all sorts of unsavory types, was willing to defend 
Fuhrman as long as he was merely being accused of 
planting evidence. But when the famous tapes 
revealed that Fuhrman had used “the N-word” 
Tourtelot was so shocked, disgusted and appalled 
that he piously announced at a press conference that 
he had dropped client Fuhrman. Tourtelot could no 
longer in good conscience represent such a fiend. 

And what does all this tell us logically? In our sys- 
tem of jurisprudence, everyone is entitled to a legal 
defense, with one apparent exception: those who 
utter racial slurs. Only they are beyond the circle of 
protection. And those who claim to have been vic- 
timized by racism can do most anything they feel 
compelled to do with relative impunity. 

The verdict is now in. Madness reigns in our time. 
Can there be any reasonable doubt? 


Cyber-Gonfederates To Arms 


Those of us who are not happy with how the first 
one came out will be pleased to know that the War 
Between the States will soon be re-fought. On the 


Scalawag 


Award “& 


Who Really Has Grace Under Fire? 


Yankees have always loved Southerners who are 
willing to betray the South, especially in the name 


of art. 


They love it when Southern-South-bashers speak 
in deep—even mock—Southern accents, like 
Tennessee Williams and Tom Wicker and Pat 
Conroy. For Yankees, there’s nothing like a diatribe 
delivered in a Southern accent. For such first hand 
credibility in reinforcing prejudices against the 
South, publishers and broadcasters and movie 
makers will pay dearly. 

Pat Conroy, for example, has become Barbra 
Streisand’s favorite literary toady, her prince of 
tides who writes for her, on command, about how 
ugly, incestuous, violent, dumb and anti- Semitic 
Southerners generally are. To read Conroy, you'd 
think that he alone is the exception to the rule of 


Internet. 

You may have heard of this kind of thing before. 
But according to Will Bevis of Gadsden, Alabama, 
editor of Cyber Civil War News and the creator of 
the latest in a round of Civil War computer games, 
this one is different. “Every person who plays [this 
game] is a real person with a real personality,” 
Bevis says, “there are no imaginary armies or imagi- 
nary soldiers.” 

Though he is just now getting the game orga- 
nized, he expects to have thousands of participants. 
Seven computer enthusiasts have already agreed to 
serve as Acting Governors of Virginia, Maryland, 
Texas, Tennessee, Louisiana, Massachusetts, and 
Illinois. Because he is a strong supporter of states’ 
rights, Bevis has ordered that new recruits be con- 
tacted through the military structure of each state 
headed by these governors. 

To join the Cyber Confederate Army and get 
hooked up with your state’s chief executive, simply 
send a message to Bevis at prorebel@aol.com. We 
seem to have misplaced the Union address. 


decadence in the South, the one point of light in a 
black hole of racism. 

The latest example in this long and lucrative tra- 
dition of Yankees paying Southerners to savage the 
South is in the field of comedy. Every time she 
appears on David Letterman or Jay Leno, stand- 
up comedienne Brett Butler’s Southern accent 
becomes more and more of a ludicrous caricature. 
For her outstanding service in reinforcing cher- 
ished stereotypes, she was even given her own 
television series (Grace Under Fire). 

Ms. Butler’s most recent effort to maintain her 
celebrity status came in a comment she made on 
The Tonight Show. She claimed that she had 
appeared at a comedy club in Mobile, Alabama, 
where a meeting of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy was going on next door. “What’s 
next?” she asked rhetorically. “Stepdaughters of 
the Third Reich? Children of Ethnic Cleansing?” Of 
course, Jay Leno and his California audience hoot- 
ed with laughter, and Ms. Butler picked up her 
check. 

For her many efforts to subject her native region 
to prejudicial ridicule, we give our Scalawag 
Award this issue to Brett Butler, a woman who has 
made it from rural Alabama all the way to network 
big time. But our guess is that, somewhere deep 
inside, Ms. Butler probably knows that she is not 
an example of Southern women who truly do have 
grace under fire. Because they would never betray 
their region to make Yankees laugh. 
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Alabama 


For years the feminists and the gay rights crowd 
have run together, supporting each other’s agendas, 
appearing at each other’s rallies. As a matter of 
fact, several of the major women’s groups are domi- 
nated by lesbians. Now an issue has arisen that 
threatens to divide them. 

A federal jury has ruled in favor of a male 
employee who accused his male boss of sexual 
harassment—specifically, of grabbing his crotch and 
kissing him on the neck. The plaintiff, Fred Prescott, 
was fired by his boss, Tommy Lee Meeks, who 
denied that the firing had anything to do with 
Prescott’s refusal to respond to his homosexual 
advances. The jury apparently thought otherwise 
and decided in favor of Prescott. Meeks immediately 
agreed to pay Prescott an undisclosed amount 
before the jury began to consider damages. 

So all of a sudden sexual harassment—which has 
hithertofore been a woman’s issue—has now been 
used successfully against a homosexual and will 
undoubtedly be used increasingly in the future. At 
some point, look for the gay rights leadership to 
attack the very idea of such charges, and the 
women’s movement won't like it a bit. And if you 
think this case is potentially divisive, wait until the 
first lesbian gets nailed with similar charges. 


Arkamsas 
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The Whitewater hearings in Washington were 
studiously ignored by the networks and the nation’s 
newspapers, raising once again the issue of media 
bias and its role in a free, democratic society. On the 
other hand, it’s very difficult to ignore the recent 
federal indictments of James and Susan McDougal 
and Gov. Jim Guy Tucker. Independent counsel 
Kenneth W. Starr has done a fair job so far. These 
three now face a trial in which the full range of their 
activities will be explored. It will be interesting to 
see the degree to which the national press covers 
this highly significant event. 


Florida 


Stories like this are so common they hardly com- 
mand attention: A ten-year-old from Broward 
County got in an argument with her three-year-old 
brother over a video game and is charged with 
shooting him, using a .357-caliber pistol. Neither 
parent was around at the time. 

Before you say “there ought to be a law,” there is 
one. A 1989 statute forbids adults to leave loaded 
guns around the house where children might use 
them. A lot of good the law did. Like all gun control 
legislation, it just makes the politically correct 
crowd feel warm and self-satisfied without really 
striking at the heart of the problem. 

But perhaps we’re wrong. Perhaps more legisla- 
tion is needed. Perhaps the Clinton Administration 
should introduce a bill to outlaw video games. 


One of the most disturbing manifestations of the 
politically correct movement is its capture of the 
nation’s professional organizations. The Modern 
Language Association is in the hands of leftist schol- 
ars who view literature as propaganda. The 
American Psychiatric Association was invaded by 
homosexual activists in the early 1970s and has 
been an arm of the gay rights movement ever since. 
And the American Medical Association has recently 
pronounced gun ownership a “health” issue and 
weighed in on behalf of strict control. 

Such a trend is particularly disturbing when it 
surfaces in the South. Take, for example, the 
Medical Association of Georgia. 

Recently, Dr. Miguel Faria, Jr. of Mercer 
University, editor of the Journal of the Medical 
Association of Georgia, published two articles, both 
by doctors—one in favor of increased gun control 
and one opposed. Immediately the myrmidons of 
the left began to grin and bray. The Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution attacked the balanced presen- 
tation in a teeth-grinding editorial that said, in 
effect, “There just aren’t two sides to this issue.” As 
astonishing as it may seem, the executive committee 
of the Medical Association of Georgia—in response 
to the firestorm created by the left—called for—-and 
got-Dr. Faria’s resignation as a consequence. 

Genuine literary scholars, fed up with the politi- 
cized Modern Language Association, have recently 
organized a non-political professional organization. 
Doctors, lawyers, and other professionals should do 
the same thing. And maybe the doctors should start 
in Georgia. 


Kentucky 


Sw 


President Clinton’s attempts to destroy the tobac- 
co industry by executive order have brought cries of 
pain and anger from some Democrats. Kentucky 
Senator Wendell H. Ford screamed the loudest: “I 
am not only disappointed, Mr. President. I am hurt.” 
He went on to define the depths of his rage: “My 
first thought was to be vindictive, use every means I 
have available to me—and there are several—to get 
back at the White House.” 

Sometimes, Senator, first thoughts are the best 
thoughts. 


Lowisiama 


A publication has come into our hands which we 
strongly recommend to our readership. It’s called 
“The Outhouse Report” and is described as “The 
Unofficial Journal of the Louisiana House of 
Representatives.” Mostly it is a series of quotes and 
exchanges from the official record. Here are just a 
few: 


e “I know that you’re worried about being a hyp- 
ocrite for voting for this. But that’s our job.” 

e “I hate to come up and oppose my good friend 
Mr. Quazar’s bill. Well, whatever his name is.” 

e “This amendment does more damage than it 
does harm.” 

e “I was fifteen-years-old when I ate my first 
chicken without tire tracks.” 

e “I don’t think we should interject morals into 
this legislature.” 

e “Would you be receptacle to that?” 


Marylamd 


Maryland has its own favorite son in the presi- 
dential sweepstakes—a dog named Josh. Josh is 
now touring the country with his master, author 
Richard Stack, who has written three books about 
the animal’s ability to overcome adversity. Among 
other indignities he’s suffered, Josh has been shot in 
the back, just like Jesse James. 

Of course, his candidacy poses constitutional 
problems. He’s not 35-years-old and is unlikely to 
reach that age. This provision means that no dog 
could ever serve in the nation’s highest office—an 
inequity that needs correction by an Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution. Meanwhile, it’s rumored that 
Josh will soon withdraw from the race out of 
respect for the nation’s highest office—an attitude 
that raises serious questions about his ability to 
serve. 


Mississippi 


Don Wildmon, President of the American Family 
Association, has put his reputation on the line this 
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year. Not only has he endorsed Pat Buchanan’s can- 
didacy, but he has agreed to come aboard as nation- 
al co-chairman of the Buchanan for President 
campaign. Wildmon, a United Methodist minister 
and founder of the AFA, had this to say of 
Buchanan: 


Pat Buchanan is the one candidate in the race for the 
GOP nomination who is unwavering and steadfast in his 
defense of the traditional values and the innocent unborn. 
While others walk or waffle, Pat Buchanan stands up 
proudly. I proudly endorse Pat Buchanan’s candidacy and 
pledge to do everything I can to help him win the nomina- 
tion and the presidency. 


Wildmon’s endorsement helps in at least two 
ways. First, he heads a large national organization 
whose members are actively involved in pro-family 
initiatives. His endorsement of Buchanan will 
undoubtedly spur some of these members to join the 
campaign, though Wildmon’s participation is as a 
private citizen rather than as president of the AFA. 

Second, the presence of Wildmon will help to per- 
suade the dwindling number of anti-Catholics in the 
pro-family movement that it’s O.K. to vote for Pat. 
This is not a big problem, but it does exist. 

Of Wildmon’s involvement, Pat Buchanan said: 
“Dr. Wildmon is an old and respected friend, and a 
man of demonstrated courage who stood up to and 
exposed Hollywood’s assault on traditional values 
when few others would. I am honored by the sup- 
port of such a fine American.” 


Missouri 


In Kansas City, the City Union Mission is convert- 
ing an apartment house into a home for homeless 
men. The trouble is, in order to do so they’re evict- 
ing Violet Williams, an 86-year-old widow who has 
lived in the same apartment for 27 years and 
doesn’t understand why she should have to move. 

The City Union Mission says they'll help her relo- 
cate, but that doesn’t convince Violet. “I pay my 
rent, don’t have...parties,” she says. “I just want to 
live here.” 

For what it’s worth, we think she ought to stay 
put. 


North Carolima 


Have you noticed all the frantic activity around 
the nation, the sudden energy? 
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¢ Network news organizations are planning their 
attack strategy even as you read these lines. 

e Feminists wearing Big Smith overalls are orga- 
nizing lesbian activists. 

e People for the American Way has temporarily 
suspended its anti-Christian crusade and is now 
training shock troops in Norman Lear’s basement. 

e Barbra Streisand is learning to parachute in full 
military gear. 

e Ed Asner is knitting sweaters for campaign 
workers. 

e Time and Newsweek are coordinating future cov- 
er stories affirming the existence of the devil. 

e And the Rev. Jesse Jackson is filing a legal peti- 
tion to change his first name. 

All of these thing are happening because Senator 
Jesse Helms (God bless him!) is running for reelec- 
tion and has already raised a million dollars from 
supporters. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA 


In McAlester, Robert Brecheen was scheduled to 
die by lethal injection shortly before midnight. But 
around 9:00 in the evening guards tried to awaken 
him so he could take a shower and noticed that his 
pupils were dilated and he was breathing heavily. 
They immediately concluded (correctly, it turned 
out) that he had taken an overdose of sedatives. So 
they rushed him to the hospital, pumped his stom- 
ach, revived him, whisked him back to death row, 
and executed him at 1:55 a.m. 

A lot of people thought this procedure was a dis- 
grace. The Rev. Bryan Brooks, leading a small 
protest group, proclaimed, “The idea that they’re 
going to stabilize him and bring him back to be exe- 
cuted is plainly outrageous.” 

But one person didn’t think it was outrageous at 
all—71-year-old Hilton Stubbs, whose wife Brecheen 
murdered after being turned down for a $400 loan. 
Stubbs sat patiently inside the prison, waiting for 
justice to be done. As for Brecheen’s overdose, 
Stubbs said with perfect logic, “It wasn’t his job to 
take his life.” 


South Carolina 


The saga of Shannon Faulkner was widely cov- 
ered by the national media, and as a consequence 
TV and the newspapers had to report the sorry, pre- 
dictable conclusion. The girl simply couldn’t hack it 


at the Citadel—even with the kid-glove treatment 
she’d received. 

After her announcement and appearance before 
the press during which she admitted she’d been 
making “a political point”—the networks didn’t 
know what to say. Then they came up with the par- 
ty line: Women had succeeded at West Point and 
Annapolis. It was the Citadel’s fault that Shannon 
Faulkner had fallen on her fat rear end. 

What they didn’t report was how many conces- 
sions the Army and Navy had made to bring women 
into their service academies. At West Point, for 
example, physical requirements were dropped, the 
weaponry was changed, the uniform modified. And 
many of these alterations affected the entire corps 
and not just female cadets. 

Currently the services—and particularly the 
Navy—are afflicted with a bad case of political cor- 
rectness. Thus far the Citadel seems to be a little 
tougher, a little less inclined to roll over for the mili- 
tary bureaucrats. Let’s hope it stays that way. 


Temmessee 


@ 


This year, the Sons of the Confederate Veterans 
held their reunion at Chattanooga, and more or less 
refought the Battle of Chickamauga. The convention 
center where the Sons met has traditionally allowed 
the visiting organization to fly its flag. So the battle 
flag whipped in the summer breeze above the build- 
ing—for a while. Then the mayor intervened. 

It seemed that several people had called city hall 
to complain, and, well, you know how it is: we 
wouldn’t want to hurt anyone’s feelings. 

So the flag was quickly lowered. 

At that point, an enterprising member located a 
crane with—so help us—a handicap sticker on it. He 
moved the crane into a handicap parking space in 
front of the convention center, attached a battle flag 
to the arm of the crane, and hoisted it above the 
building, where it flew proudly, while newspaper 
photographers and television cameramen shot pic- 
ture after picture. 

The story was front-page news for three days, 
and returning members say the people of 
Chattanooga were mostly on their side. Meanwhile, 
all sorts of Chattanoogans are saying they intend to 
run for mayor. 


The Governor of Texas is flying the Bush family 
flag these days—a smear of yellow on a field of 
white. Following Pat Buchanan’s extraordinarily 
successful speech at Ross Perot’s miniconvention, 
George W. Bush attacked Buchanan for his promise 
to stop illegal immigration along our southern bor- 
ders. In the course of his attack, Bush made it clear 
that he doesn’t really want to do anything about this 
problem—just parade the pageant of his politically 
correct heart. 

Bush, like his father, has no stomach for the 
hard issues. He’d rather be Little-Goody-Two-Shoes 
than enforce the law of the land. “I think it’s a huge 
mistake to try to put up a wall between Texas and 
Mexico,” he said. 

Of course, Bush’s attitude is typical of rich 
Texans who often see illegal immigrants as a 
boundless source of cheap labor. Never mind that 
less affluent American citizens suffer from this 
unfair competition. Never mind that a majority of 
Hispanic citizens also want to stop illegal immigra- 
tion, if only to protect their own jobs. What’s good 
for corporate farming is good for America. 

Never mind how long they’ve been in Texas, the 
Bushes are still carpetbaggers. 


Virgimia 


Pat Buchanan is beginning to make palpable blips 
on the political radar screen these days. 

First, in a New Hampshire straw poll, Buchanan 
won with 48.4 percent of the vote. Phil Gramm 
came in second with 20.9 percent. And Bob Dole fin- 
ished fifth with only 4.7 percent. (Didn’t see that one 
on network news, did you?) 

Second, in Iowa he finished a surprising second, 
right behind Bob Dole and Phil Gramm, who ended 
in a dead heat. Both Dole and Gramm had spent 
enormous sums of money to garner slightly more 
than 24 percent of the vote, while Buchanan spent 
considerably less to get his 18 percent. 

Third, USA Today—a decidedly liberal newspaper 
opinion mill—reported that Pat was drawing large 
and enthusiastic crowds on the campaign trail these 
days. 

All of these developments suggest a campaign on 
the upswing. Following the highly publicized Iowa 
straw poll, the Buchanan organization picked up 
contributions from grassroots supporters all over 
the country who are now beginning to believe he 
can win. As of now—and it’s still early in the 
game—Pat Buchanan looks like a real contender. 

Wild prediction: Pat Buchanan will still be in the 
race after Bob Dole has withdrawn. + 
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Our (Two Just 


by Muay N. Rothbard 


“Ses he idea of a just war has occupied the ener- 
gies of some of our civilization’s most learned and 
respected figures. For war, as a grave act of killing, 
needs to be justified. 

Much of classical international law theory, devel- 
oped by the Catholic scholastics, notably the 16th- 
century Spanish scholastics such as Vittoria and 
Suarez, and then by the Dutch Protestant scholastic 
Rugo Grotius and by eighteenth and nineteenth-cen- 
tury jurists, was an explanation of the criteria for a 
just war. 


My own view can be put simply: a just war exists 


when a people tries to ward off the threat of coercive 
domination by another people, or to overthrow an 
already existing domination. 

A war is unjust, on the other hand, when a people 
tries to impose domination on another people, or 
tries to retain an already existing coercive rule over 
them. 

During my lifetime, my ideological and political 
activism has focused on opposition to America’s 
wars, first because I have believed our waging them 
to be unjust, and second because war, in the pene- 
trating phrase of the libertarian Randolph Bourne, 
has always been the “health of the State,” an instru- 
ment for the aggrandizement of State power over the 
health, the lives, and the prosperity of their subject 
citizens and social institutions. Even a just war can- 
not be entered into lightly, and an unjust one must, 
of course, be anathema. 

There are two wars in American history that 
were, in my view, assuredly and unquestionably 
proper and just; not only that, the opposing side 
waged a war that was clearly and notably unjust. We 
did not have to worry in these two wars about 
whether a threat against our liberty and property 
was clear or present enough; in both of these wars, 
Americans were trying to rid themselves of an un- 
wanted domination by another people. And in both 
cases, the other side tried ferociously to maintain its 
coercive rule over Americans. In each case, one 
side—”our side,” if you will—was notably just, the 
other side unjust. 

To be specific, there have been two strikingly just 
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wars in 
American history: the 

American Revolution, and the War for Southern In- 
dependence. 

It is clear that the American Revolution, by my de- 
finition, was a just war, a war of peoples forming an 
independent nation and casting off the bonds of an- 
other people insisting on perpetuating their rule over 
them. Obviously, the Americans, while welcoming 
French or other support, were prepared to take on 
the daunting task of overthrowing the rule of the 
most powerful empire on earth, and to do it alone if 
necessary. 

What I want to focus on here are not the griev- 
ances that led the American rebels to the view that it 
had become “necessary for One People to dissolve 


the political Bonds which have connected them with 
another.” What I want to stress is the ground on 
which the Americans stood for this solemn and fate- 
ful act of separation. 

The Americans were steeped in the natural-law 
philosophy of John Locke, the scholastics, and the 
classical republicanism of Greece and Rome. There 
were two major political theories in Britain and Eu- 
rope during this era. One was the older—but by this 
time obsolete—absolutist view: that the king was the 
father of his nation, and that absolute obedience was 
owed to the king by the lesser orders; and that any 
rebellion against the king was equivalent to Satan’s 
rebellion against God. 


The natural law 
view countered that sovereignty originated not in the 
king but in the people, but that the people had dele- 
gated their powers and rights to the king. Hugo 
Grades and the conservative natural lawyers be- 
lieved that this delegation, once transferred, was ir- 
revocable, so that sovereignty must reside perma- 
nently in the king. The more radical libertarian 
theorists, such as Father Juan de Marian and John 
Locke and his followers, believed quite sensibly that 
since the original delegation was voluntary and con- 
tractual, the people had the right to take back that 
sovereignty should the king grossly violate his trust. 

The American revolutionaries, in separating them- 
selves from Great Britain and forming their new na- 
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tion, adopted the Lockean doctrine. It is well known 
that the biggest moral and psychological problem 
the Americans had, and could only bring themselves 
to overcome after a full year of bloody war, was to 
violate their oaths of allegiance to the British king. 
Breaking with the British Parliament, their de facto 
ruler, posed no problem. But the king was their in- 
herited sovereign lord, the person to whom they had 
all sworn fealty. It was the king to whom they owed 
allegiance; and so the list of grievances in the Decla- 
ration of Independence mentioned only the king, 
even though, in reality, Parliament was 

the major culprit. 

Hence the crucial psy- 
chological importance to 
the American revolu- 
tionaries of Tom 
Paine’s Common 
Sense, which not only 
adopted the Lockean 
view of a justified re- 
claiming of sovereign- 
ty by the American 
people, but particular- 
ly zeroed in on the of- 
fice of the king. In the 
words of the New Left, 
Paine delegitimized and desanctified the king in 
American eyes. The king of Great Britain, Paine 
wrote, is only the descendant of “nothing better 
than the principal ruffian of some restless gang; 
whose savage manner or pre-eminence in subtlety 
obtained him the title of chief among plunderers.” 
And now the kings, including the “Royal Brute of 
Great Britain,” are but “crowned ruffians.” 

In making their revolution, then, the Americans 
cast their lot, permanently, with a contractual justi- 
fication for government. Government is not some- 
thing imposed from above, by some divine act of 
conferring sovereignty, but contractual from below, 
by “consent of the governed.” 

Based on libertarian doctrine and on republican 
models, the people of the several colonies each set 
up independent sovereign states: with powers of 
each government strictly limited, with most rights 
and powers reserved to the people, and with checks, 
balances, and written constitutions severely limiting 
state power. 

These thirteen separate republics, in order to 
wage their common war against the British Empire, 
sent representatives to a Continental Congress, and 
then later formed a Confederation, again with se- 
verely limited central powers, to help fight the 
British. The hotly contested decision to scrap the Ar- 
ticles and to craft a new Constitution demonstrates 
conclusively that the central government was not 
supposed to be perpetual, not to be the sort of per- 
manent one-way trap that Grades had claimed 
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turned popular sovereignty over to the king forever- 
more. 

In fact, it would be very peculiar to hold that the 
American revolutionaries had repudiated the idea 
that a pledge of allegiance to the king was contrac- 
tual and revocable, only to turn around a few short 
years later to enter a compact that turned out to be 
an irrevocable one-way ticket for permanent central 
government power. Revocable and contractual to a 
king, but irrevocable to some piece of paper! 

And finally, on this point, does anyone seriously 

believe for one minute that any 
of the thirteen states would 
have ratified the Constitution 
had they believed that it was 
perpetual, a one-way Venus 
fly trap? The Constitution 
was barely ratified as it is! 
So: if the Articles of Con- 
federation could be treated 
as a scrap of paper, if dele- 
gation to the confederate 
government in the 1780s 
was revocable, how could 
the central government set 
up under the Constitution, 
less than a decade later, claim 
that its powers were permanent and irrevocable? 

And yet, of course, this monstrous illogic is pre- 
cisely the doctrine proclaimed by the North, by the 
Union, during the War Between the States. In 1861, 
the Southern states, believing correctly that their 
cherished institutions were under grave threat and 
assault from the federal government, decided to ex- 
ercise their natural, contractual, and constitutional 
right to withdraw, to “secede” from that Union. 

The separate Southern states then exercised their 
contractual right as sovereign republics to come to- 
gether in another confederation, the Confederate 
States of America. If the American Revolutionary 
War was just, then it necessarily follows that the 
War for Southern Independence was just, and for 
the same reason. In neither case was this decision 
made for “light or transient causes.” But if the 
American Revolutionary cause was not just, then 
neither North nor South had a leg to stand on, and 
both sides should have returned, hat in hand, to beg 
forgiveness of the British monarch. 

What of the grievances of the two sets of seced- 
ers? Were they comparable? The central grievance 
of the American rebels was the taxing power: the 
systematic plunder of their property by the British 
government. Whether it was the tax on stamps, the 
tax on imports, or the tax on imported tea, taxation 
was central. The slogan “no taxation without repre- 
sentation” was misleading; in the last analysis, we 
didn’t want “representation” in Parliament; we 
wanted not to be taxed by Great Britain. 


The other grievances, such as opposition to gen- 
eral search warrants, or to overriding of the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon principle of trial by jury, were critical 
because they involved the power to search mer- 
chants’ properties for “smuggled” goods that had 
avoided payment of the customs taxes. Trial by jury 
was vital because no American jury would ever con- 
vict such smugglers. 

One of the central grievances of the South, too, 
was the protective tariff that Northerners imposed 
on Southerners whose major income came from ex- 
porting cotton abroad. The protective tariff at one 
and the same time drove up prices of manufactured 
goods, forced Southerners and other Americans to 
pay more for manufactures, and threatened to cut 
down Southern exports. 

What of the opposition to these two just wars? 
Both were unjust, since both the British and the 
North were waging fierce war to maintain their co- 
ercive and unwanted rule over another people. But 
if the British wanted to hold and expand their em- 
pire, what were the motivations of the North? In the 
famous words of the abolitionist William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, at least early in the struggle, why didn’t the 
North “let their erring sisters go in peace?” 

The North, in particular the North’s driving force, 
the “Yankees”—that ethnocultural group who either 
lived in New England or migrated from there to up- 
state New York, northern and eastern Ohio, north- 
ern Indiana, and northern Illinois—had been swept 
by a new and aberrant form of Puritanism. This was 
a fanatical and emotional neo-Puritanism driven by 
a fervent “postmillennialism,” which held that, as a 
precondition for the Second Advent of Jesus Christ, 
man must set up a thousand-year Kingdom of God 
on Earth. 

This Kingdom, of course, must be a perfect soci- 
ety. In order to be perfect, this Kingdom must be 
free of sin, which must be stamped out as quickly as 
possible. Moreover, you yourself would not be saved 
if you didn’t try your hardest to stamp out sin by 
force. It was very clear to these people that in order 
to stamp out sin, government, in the service of the 
saints, is an essential coercive instrument. As histo- 
rians have summed up the views of all the most 
prominent of these millennialists, “government is 
God’s major instrument of salvation.” 

Sin was very broadly defined by Yankee neo- 
Puritans as anything which might interfere with a 
person’s free will to embrace salvation, anything 
which, in the words of the old Shadow radio serial, 
“might cloud men’s minds.” The particular cloud- 
forming occasions of sin were liquor (“Demon 
Rum”), any activity on the Sabbath except reading 
the Bible and going to church, slavery, and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

If anti-slavery, prohibitionism, and anti-Catholi- 
cism were grounded in fanatical post-millennial 


Protestantism, the paternalistic big government re- 
quired for this social program on the state and local 
levels led logically to a Big Government paternalism 
in national economic affairs. 

Whereas the Democratic Party in the nineteenth 
century was known as the “party of personal liber- 
ty,” of states’ rights, of minimal government, of free 
markets and free trade; the Republican Party was 
known as the “party of great moral ideas,” which 
amounted to the stamping out of sin. On the eco- 
nomic level, the Republicans adopted the Whig pro- 
gram of statism and Big Government: protective tar- 
iffs, subsidies to big business, strong central 
government, large-scale public works, and cheap 
credit spurred by government. 

The Northern war against slavery partook of fa- 
natical millennialist fervor, of a cheerful willingness 
to uproot institutions, to commit mayhem and mass 
murder, to plunder and loot and destroy, all in the 
name of high moral principle and the creation of a 
perfect world. The Yankee fanatics were the An- 
abaptists, the Jacobins, the Bolsheviks of their era. 

In the pseudo-Biblical and truly blasphemous 
verses of that quintessential Yankee, Julia Ward 
Howe, in her so-called “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” are summed up the fanatical spirit of Northern 
aggression for an allegedly redeeming cause. 

It should be mentioned that the southern United 
States was the only place in the 19th century where 
slavery was abolished by fire and the “terrible swift 
sword.” In every other part of the New World, slav- 
ery was peacefully ended by agreement with the 
slaveholders. But in these other countries—in the 
West Indies or Brazil, for example—there were no 
neo-Puritan millennialists to do their bloody work, 
armed with a gun in one hand and a hymn book in 
the other. 

In the “party of great moral ideas,” different men 
and factions emphasized different aspects of this in- 
tegrated despotic world outlook. In the fateful Re- 
publican convention of 1860, the major candidates 
for President were two veteran abolitionists: William 
Seward of New York, and Salmon P. Chase of Ohio. 
Seward, however, was distrusted by the anti- 
Catholic hotheads because he somehow did not care 
about the alleged Catholic menace; on the other 
hand, while Chase was happy to play along with the 
former Know-Nothings, who stressed the anti- 
Catholic part of the coalition, he was distrusted by 
Sewardites and others who were indifferent to the 
Catholic question. 

Abraham Lincoln of Illinois was a dark horse, 
who was able successfully to finesse the Catholic 
question; his major emphasis was on the Whig eco- 
nomic statism: high tariffs, huge subsidies to rail- 
roads, and public works. As one of the nation’s lead- 
ing lawyers for Illinois’ Central and other big 
railroads, Lincoln was the candidate of the railroad 
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magnates. 

Thus, one reason for Lincoln’s victory at the con- 
vention was that Iowa railroad entrepreneur 
Grenville M. Dodge helped swing the Iowa delega- 
tion to Lincoln. In return, early in the Civil War, 
Lincoln appointed Dodge as general. Dodge’s task 
was to clear the Indians from the designated path of 
the army to the country’s first heavily subsidized 
federally chartered transcontinental railroad, the 
Union Pacific. 

Having successfully employed Union troops 
against the Indians, Grenville Dodge left the Union 
Army to become one of the leaders of the Union Pa- 
cific. In this way, conscripted Union troops and hap- 
less taxpayers were coerced into socializing the 
costs of constructing and operating the Union Pacif- 
ic. This sort of action is now euphemistically called 
“the cooperation of government and industry.” 

But Lincoln’s major focus was on raising taxes; in 
particular, raising and enforcing the protective tar- 
iff. His convention victory was particularly made 
possible by support from the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion. Pennsylvania had long been the home and po- 
litical focus of the nation’s iron and steel industry, 
which ever since its inception during the War of 
1812 has been chronically inefficient, and has there- 
fore constantly been bawling for high tariffs and, 
later, import quotas. 

Virtually the first act of the Lincoln Administra- 
tion was to pass the Morrill protective tariff act, 
doubling existing tariff rates and creating the high- 
est rates in American history. In his First Inaugural, 
Lincoln was conciliatory about maintaining slavery, 
but hard-line about collecting all the customs tariffs 
in the South. 

As Lincoln put it, the federal government would 
“collect the duties and imposts, but beyond what 
may be necessary for these objects, there will be no 
invasion, no using of force against...people any- 
where.” The significance of the federal forts is that 
they provided the soldiers to enforce the customs 
tariffs; thus, Fort Sumter was at the entrance to 
Charleston Harbor—apart from New Orleans, the 
major port of the entire South. The federal troops at 
Sumter were needed to enforce the tariffs that were 
supposed to be levied at Charleston Harbor. 

Of course, Abraham Lincoln’s conciliatory words 
on slavery cannot be taken at face value. Lincoln 
was a master politician, which means that he was a 
consummate conniver, manipulator, and liar. The 
federal forts were the key to his successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. Lying to South Carolina, Abraham 
Lincoln managed to do what Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Henry Stimson did at Pearl Harbor eighty years 
later; maneuvering the Southerners into firing the 
first shot. By manipulating the South into opening 
fire on a federal fort, Lincoln made the South appear 
to be “aggressors” in the eyes of Northern moder- 
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ates. 

Outside of New England and territory populated 
by transplanted New Englanders, the idea of forcing 
the South to stay in the Union was highly unpopular. 
In many middle-tier states, including Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, and even Pennsylvania, there was 
considerable sentiment to mimic the South by form- 
ing a middle Confederacy to isolate the pesky and 
fanatical Yankees. Even after the war began, the 
mayor of New York City and many other dignitaries 
of the city proposed that the city secede from the 
union, and make peace and engage in free trade 
with the South. 

The Lincoln Administration and the Republican 
Party took advantage of the overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican Congress after the secession of the South to 
push through almost the entire Whig economic pro- 
gram. Lincoln signed no fewer than ten tariff-raising 
bills during his administration. Heavy “sin” taxes 
were levied on alcohol and tobacco, the income tax 
was levied for the first time in American history, 
huge land grants and monetary subsidies were 
handed out to transcontinental railroads, accompa- 
nied by a vast amount of attendant corruption; and 
the government went off the gold standard and vir- 
tually nationalized the banking system to establish a 
machine for printing new money and to provide 
cheap credit for the business elite. 

And furthermore, the New Model Army and the 
war effort rested on a vast and unprecedented 
amount of federal coercion against Northerners as 
well as the South; a huge army was conscripted, dis- 
senters and advocates of a negotiated peace with the 
South were jailed, and the precious Anglo-Saxon 
right of habeas corpus was abolished for the dura- 
tion. 

What about the rest of the millennialist world 
view? While it is true that Lincoln himself was not 
particularly religious, that did not really matter 
since he adopted all the attitudes and temperament 
of his radical allies. He was stern and sober, he was 
personally opposed to alcohol and tobacco, and he 
opposed the private carrying of guns. 

An ambitious seeker of the main chance from 
early adulthood, Lincoln acted viciously toward his 
own humble frontier family in Kentucky. He aban- 
doned his fiancee in order to marry a wealthier 
Mary Todd, whose family was friendly with the emi- 
nent Henry Clay, he repudiated his brother, and he 
refused to attend his dying father’s funeral, mon- 
strously declaring that such an experience “would 
be more painful than pleasant.” No doubt! 

Lincoln, too, was a typical example of a secular, 
liberal humanitarian in another dimension: a famil- 
iar modern “reform liberal” type whose heart bleeds 
for and yearns to “uplift” remote mankind, while he 
treats abominably actual people whom he knew. 
And so Abraham Lincoln, in a phrase prefiguring 


our own beloved Mario Cuomo, declared that the 
Union was really “a family, bound indissolubly to- 
gether by the most intimate organic bonds.” Kick 
your own family, and then transmute familial spiri- 
tual feelings toward a hypostatized and mythical en- 
tity, “The Union,” which then must be kept intact re- 
gardless of concrete human cost or sacrifice. 

Indeed, there is a vital difference between the two 
unjust causes we have consid- 
ered, the British and the 
North. The British, at least, 
were fighting on behalf of a 
cause which, even if wrong 
and unjust, was coherent and 
intelligible: that is, the sover- 
eignty of a hereditary 
monarch. 

What was the North’s ex- 
cuse for their monstrous war of 
plunder and mass murder 
against their fellow Americans? 
Not allegiance to an actual, real 
person, the king; but alle- 
giance to a non-existent, 
mythical, quasi-divine al- 
leged entity, “The Union.” 
The king was at least a real 
person, and the merits or demerits of a particular 
king or the monarchy in general can be argued. But 
where is “The Union” located? How are we to gauge 
the Union’s deeds? To whom is the Union account- 
able? 

No, this fictional entity was taken, by its Northern 
worshippers, from a contractual institution that can 
either be cleaved to or scrapped, and transformed 
into a divinized entity which must be worshiped, and 
which must be permanent, unquestioned, and all- 
powerful. There is no heresy greater, no political 
theory more pernicious, than sacralizing the secu- 
lar. 

But this monstrous process is exactly what oc- 
curred when Abraham Lincoln and his northern col- 
leagues made a god out of the Union. If the British 
forces fought for bad King George, the Union armies 
pillaged and murdered on behalf of this pagan idol, 
this “Union,” this Moloch that demanded terrible hu- 
man sacrifice to sustain its power and its glory. 

For in this War Between the States, the South 
may have fought for its sacred honor; but the North- 
ern war was the very opposite of honorable. Classi- 
cal international law held above all that civilians 
must not be targeted; wars must be limited. But the 
North insisted on creating a conscript army, a nation 
in arms, and broke the nineteenth-century rules of 
war by specifically plundering and slaughtering 
civilians, by destroying civilian life and institutions 
so as to reduce the South to submission. 

Sherman’s infamous March through Georgia was 


one of the great war crimes, and crimes against hu- 
manity, of the past century and a half. By targeting 
and butchering civilians, Lincoln, Grant, and Sher- 
man paved the way for all the genocidal horrors of 
the monstrous twentieth century. 

There has been a lot of talk in recent years about 
memory, about Never Forgetting, about History as 
retroactive punishment for crimes of war and mass 

murder. The great libertarian 
historian, Lord Acton, 
said that the histori- 
an, in the last analy- 
sis, must be a moral 
judge. The muse of 
the historian, he 
wrote, is not Clio, 
but Rhadamanthus, 
the legendary 
avenger of innocent 
blood. 
In that spirit, 
then, we must al- 
ways remember, we 
must Never Forget, 
we must put in the 
dock and hang higher 
than Haman, these who 
in modern times opened the Pandora’s Box of geno- 
cide and the extermination of civilians: Sherman, 
Grant, and Lincoln. 

Perhaps, some day, their statues, like Lenin’s in 
Russia, will be toppled and melted down; their in- 
signias and battle flags will be desecrated, and their 
war songs tossed into the fire. And then Davis and 
Lee and Jackson and Forrest, and all the heroes of 
the South, “Dixie” and the Stars and Bars, will once 
again be truly honored and remembered. 

The classic comment on that meretricious TV se- 
ries, The Civil War, was made by that marvelous 
and feisty Southern writer, Florence King. Asked her 
views on the series, she replied: “I didn’t have time 
to watch The Civil War. ’'m too busy getting ready 
for the next one.” In that spirit, I am sure that one 
day, aided and abetted by the glorious Copperhead 
tradition, the South shall rise again! * 


The late Murray N. Rothbard, S.J. Hall Distinguished 
Professor of Economics at the University of Nevada, 
Las Vegas, and Academic Vice President of the Ludwig 
von Mises Institute, delivered the speech from which 
this article is taken at the Mises Institute’s 21-speaker 
“Cost of War,” conference in Atlanta in May 1994. For 
more information on The Costs of War book and tapes, 
write or call: the Mises Institute, Auburn, Ala. 36849; 
334-844-2500; fax: 334-844-2583. 
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by David E. Johnson 


Ais four years war with the North, the 
Confederate War Department was directed by five 
different men. This turnover has prompted the 
argument that Jefferson Davis was unable to work 
with his appointees, meddled in their affairs, and 
reduced them to mere clerks. Princeton University 
Professor James M. McPherson claims Davis “went 
through” five appointees because he did not select 
good subordinates. Douglas Southall Freeman 
lamented that five war secretaries “speaks for 
itself.” Does the history of the Confederate War 
Department support the nearly unanimous criticism 
of Jefferson Davis? 

The Confederate cabinet consisted of six posi- 
tions: State, Treasury, War, Justice, Navy, and the 
Post Office. Like all American presidents, Jefferson 
Davis weighed numerous considerations in selecting 
his cabinet. Unlike all presidents (except George 
Washington), his cabinet would be the first of a 
newly created nation. And as Washington’s first 
cabinet reflected the diversity of Hamilton and 
Jefferson, so Davis had to balance the range of 
philosophies and interests from South Carolina to 
Texas. He was faced also with the necessity of geo- 
graphical balance. As Mississippi had filled the 
office of President, Davis was practically compelled 
to fill his cabinet with one representative from the 
six remaining seceded states. In addition to geo- 
graphical balance, this would provide a measure of 
national unity essential to a nation founded on the 
principle of state sovereignty. 

Some posts filled themselves. Stephen Mallory of 
Florida had served as Chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee in the United States Senate making him 
the logical choice for Secretary of the Navy. The dis- 
tinguished legal career of Judah P. Benjamin of 
Louisiana recommended him to head the Justice 
Department. With Texas’ John Reagan appointed 
Postmaster General, the three top positions of State, 
War, and Treasury had to be divided between the 
influential states of South Carolina, Alabama, and 
Georgia. Here political considerations weighed 
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heavily on Davis. The appointment of Georgia’s 
Robert Toombs was of critical importance. Toombs 
had campaigned vigorously for President of the 
Confederacy and, despite his defeat, remained a 
popular figure throughout the South. At the same 
time, Davis needed the support of Robert B. Rhett 
and William L. Yancy, inveterate enemies of 
Toombs. Davis saw an opportunity to balance these 
interests when Rhett and Yancy advocated the 
appointment of Leroy Pope Walker of Alabama as 
Secretary of War. Acting on this advice would enable 
Davis to name Toombs Secretary cf State and satisfy 
Yancy and Rhett by appointing Walker. Thus in one 
motion, conflicting political interests were balanced, 
and Georgia and Alabama gained prominent posi- 
tions in the cabinet. Treasury went to Christopher 
Memminger of South Carolina, and the cabinet was 
complete. 

Davis should not be too harshly criticized for his 
method of appointment. Each member of his initial 
cabinet served with a measure of distinction. 
Mallory and Reagan lasted the entire war. 
Benjamin headed three different departments in 
establishing himself as the premier statesman of the 
Confederacy. Memminger served until 1864, and 
Toombs performed to character until his desire for 
active military service prompted his resignation. 
Also, while weighing various political factors in his 
selections, Davis did not indulge in anything as 
crassly cynical as Lincoln’s political payoffs. Lincoln 
appointed his two main rivals for the 1860 
Republican presidential nomination, William Henry 
Seward and Salmon P. Chase, to State and Treasury, 
respectively. The War Department went to the cor- 
rupt Simon Cameron as compensation for the sup- 
port his Pennsylvania delegation gave Lincoln at the 
1860 Republican convention in Chicago. Lincoln jok- 
ingly admitted to filling his cabinet with enemies in 
order to keep an eye on them, but the situation was 
hardly humorous. Cameron was singularly unim- 
pressive as Secretary of War and finally shipped to 
Russia as Ambassador. Seward attempted a Cabinet 


coup in 1861 writing Lincoln that the administra- 
tion had no “policy either domestic or foreign.” 
Union finance was a never ending source of specu- 
lation, graft, and corruption. Unflattering episodes 
of this nature are distinctly absent from the cabinet 
of Jefferson Davis. 

The first Confederate Secretary of War, Leroy 
Pope Walker of Alabama, was a typical Southern 
gentleman. Educated at the Universities of Alabama 
and Virginia, Walker established a successful law 
practice in Huntsville, Alabama. He was a passion- 
ate secessionist and was devoted to the Confederate 
cause when the Union dissolved. It was Walker who 
made the famous declaration that, with his pocket 
handkerchief, he would wipe up all the blood spilled 
because of secession. His enthusiastic spirit was off- 
set by a chronically ill body, but his appointment 
was met with general approval. 

President Davis decided early on to closely mon- 
itor the War Department. It was his view that the 
office of Secretary of War was that of constitutional 
advisor to the President. The Secretary could dis- 
cuss and suggest strategy for consideration, but 
logistics and appointments remained fully within 
the power of the President. Davis would express on 
many occasions that he had neither the constitu- 
tional authority, nor inclination, to delegate the 
duties of commander-in-chief. It is disingenuous to 
suggest that any Secretary of War assumed office in 
ignorance of Davis’ view. Nor can history ignore the 
clarity of Davis on this subject. Leroy Pope Walker 
settled very nicely into the role of Secretary of War 
thus defined. 

Walker was a hard worker. Too hard, in fact, as 
he devoted a great amount of effort to the most 
insignificant detail and seemed unable to 
escape trivium. Paperwork piled up 
and decisions were postponed. Itis , 
questionable, f, 


(L-R) Confederate War Secretaries John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, 
George Wythe Randolph of Virginia and Leroy Pope Walker of Alabama. 


however, if any other man could have organized an 
army in such a short time any better than did 
Walker. The Confederate victory at First Manassas 
can be in part credited to the initial organization 
established by Walker. The Secretary also recog- 
nized the necessity of importing arms and ammuni- 
tion and dispatched purchasing agents to Europe for 
that purpose. His mistake was instructing them to 
haggle over prices thus wasting valuable time prior 
to the Union blockade. He further rejected the 
advice of Judah Benjamin to immediately ship cot- 
ton to Great Britain as credit for future arms pur- 
chases. (Walker was not alone in this misjudgment; 
the entire cabinet opposed Benjamin’s idea.) Policy 
issues aside, Walker’s main deficiency was his 
reluctance to make swift administrative decisions. 
War Department clerk John B. Jones, writing in the 
journal he would publish as A Rebel War Clerk’s 
Diary, observed Walker “works too much - or rather 
does not economize his labor. He procrastinates 
final action.”As burdens increased, Walker’s health 
deteriorated and his nerves became finely strung. 
Congress and the press began to murmur over the 
pace of the War Department, and the worn out 
Walker resigned in September 1861. Walker’s 
departure from the War Department cannot be 
blamed on Davis; but rests solely on his chronic ill 
health aggravated by his lack of administrative abil- 
ity. 
“Lack of administrative ability” is a charge never 
to be leveled at Walker’s successor, Judah P. 
Benjamin. It had been apparent since his appoint- 
ment as Attorney General that Benjamin’s talents 
were being wasted. His incisive mind, perennial 
optimism, and diplomatic aplomb, destined him for 
leadership 


are 
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outside the Confederate Justice Department. Davis 
had previously considered Benjamin for the War 
Department and seized the opportunity afforded by 
Walker’s resignation to elevate him to that post. 
The appointment was made September 16, 1861. 

Almost immediately, the War Department was 
invigorated. Though not a soldier, Benjamin 
showed an aptitude for military affairs and worked 
with proficient dispatch. The Department was reor- 
ganized to a level which would benefit the 
Confederacy for the remainder of the war. 
Confederate victories in the summer of 1862 can be 
credited on an organizational level to Benjamin’s 
initiatives. Yet by the summer of 1862, Benjamin 
was no longer Secretary of War. Events from early 
in that critical year shortened his tenure. 

Any War Secretary serving at this time would 
have suffered setbacks. The newly organized 
armies fighting along a 1,000 mile front with limit- 
ed supplies were suffering their first defeats. In 
February 1862, Forts Henry and Donelson fell to 
U.S. Grant, and Nashville came under Union occu- 
pation. George B. McClellan found success in West 
Virginia and was rewarded with the top Union com- 
mand. Lack of Confederate progress after First 
Manassas was felt on the diplomatic front as 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri remained in the 
Union. Roanoke Island fell to Union gunboats by 
late winter, and Benjamin’s own New Orleans was 
occupied in April 1862. 

Military defeats were difficult enough to survive, 
but Benjamin’s personality made enemies as readily 
as friends. In October 1861, General P.G.T. 
Beauregard began to organize a rocket battery for 
his command without obtaining 
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War Department authorization. Benjamin informed 
the General that he lacked authority to raise such a 
company. Beauregard exploded. Assuming Davis 
was behind Benjamin’s letter, he wrote a blistering 
missive to the President attacking the “functionary 
at his desk” writing “lectures on law while the ene- 
my is mustering in our front...” Benjamin gave as 
good as he got, reminding Beauregard of his posi- 
tion in the Confederate command structure and list- 
ing Confederate laws dealing with corps 
organization. The President intervened, pleading 
with Beauregard to “dismiss this small matter from 
your mind... (for) with confidence, I turn to you in 
this hour of peril.” Beauregard was not assuaged, 
and his supporters in the anti-Davis press mobilized 
to call for Benjamin’s ouster. Benjamin followed this 
episode by issuing an unfortunate order to Stonewall 
Jackson rescinding Jackson’s troop placements 
around Winchester, Virginia. Jackson complied with 
the order, but submitted his resignation. “With such 
interference in my command, I cannot expect to be 
of much service,” Jackson wrote General Joseph 
Johnston. Friends prevailed upon Jackson to stay, 
but this incident did Benjamin no good. General 
Johnston joined Benjamin’s critics and the besieged 
secretary realized his usefulness to the President 
was in jeopardy. 

Benjamin had taken no steps which directly con- 
tributed to the defeats which occurred on his watch. 
He daily dealt with inadequate railroads, telegraphs, 
and postal system. He lacked a significant manufac- 
turing establishment. The size of the war theatre 
and rapidity of events in early 1862 worked against 
the progress made in organization and efficiency. 
Most significant was Benjamin’s loyalty to Jefferson 
Davis which made him fair game for critics in 
Congress and the press. It is no surprise when 
reviewing a list of Benjamin’s enemies to see a list 
identical to those opposing Jefferson Davis. 
Ultimately it was political opposition and personality 
conflicts, not job performance, which caused 
Benjamin to discuss resigning with Davis. Yet the 
President would not be deprived of the abilities of 
Judah Benjamin. He simply promoted him to 
Secretary of State on March 17, 1862. 

Setbacks beyond his control marked Benjamin’s 
tenure in the War Department. It is not beyond rea- 
son to speculate that if Benjamin had remained at 
this post through early 1863, his critics would have 
been silenced with each Confederate victory. In any 
event, the historical criticism of Davis is not support- 
ed by the professional relationship between the 
President and Secretary Benjamin. Judah P. 
Benjamin was no mere clerk. 

Davis was able to promote Benjamin to the State 
Department due to the resignation of incumbent 
Secretary R.M.T. Hunter of Virginia. Hunter, who 
had succeeded Robert Toombs, had been elected to 


the Confederate Senate and decided to take that seat | 
when the permanent Confederate government | 
replaced the provisional government on February 22, | 


1862. Almost immediately the name of Hunter’s fel- 
low Virginian George Wythe Randolph, was suggest- 
ed for a cabinet post. Randolph was the son of 
Thomas Jefferson’s oldest daughter, Martha. Proud 
and aristocratic, he had spent six years in the US. 
Navy before becoming a brigadier in the Confederate 
army. A member of Richmond’s social and cultural 
elite, Randolph had the respect of Joe Johnston and 
Beauregard, de facto anti-administration leaders. All 
of these factors made him an ideal nominee to suc- 
ceed Benjamin. Davis submitted Randolph’s name on 
March 17, 1862. 

Randolph proved to be an adept administrator, 
and his talents were appreciated by President Davis. 
When McClellan’s advance up the Virginia peninsula 
began in spring 1862, Randolph personally counter- 
manded Joe Johnston by ordering General Huger to 
delay evacuation of Norfolk. This act alone won the 
respect of Davis. The more the two discussed strate- 
gy, the more Randolph’s influence with the President 
increased. Randolph biographer George Green 
Shackleford asserts that Davis granted more authori- 
ty to Randolph than any predecessor. 

Whether Davis granted more authority or not, his 
management of the War Department was working. 
Randolph offered suggestions and Davis tended to 
give them great weight. Randolph’s list of accom- 
plishments is impressive. He built on Benjamin’s 
organization and assembled a staff which would 
remain intact for the balance of the war. Ile was 
instrumental in obtaining congressional approval for 
the Confederate conscription act. He instituted basic 
training and increased railroad construction. At con- 
ferences with Davis, he was animated and full of 
ideas. Some suggestions were far fetched and uncon- 
ventional, yet Davis had them fully aired. All of which 
makes Randolph’s abrupt resignation on November 
15, 1862, all the more strange. Critics have seized 
upon the break between Davis and Randolph to sup- 
port their theory that Davis reduced each secretary 
to a messenger and, while Walker and Benjamin took 
this abuse, the proud Randolph would have none of 
it. The facts show Randolph’s resignation to be self- 
manufactured, self-serving and the result of monu- 
mental arrogance. 

The seeds were planted in one of Randolph’s early 
accomplishments. At Randolph’s urging, the 
Confederate western theatre was divided into three 
commands: Braxton Bragg in mid-Tennessee, John 
Pemberton in Mississippi, and Theophilus Holmes in 
the trans-Mississippi. On October 21, 1862, Davis 
wrote General Holmes, advising that the “concentra- 
tion of two, or when practicable all, the columns (in 
attack upon the enemy) is so obviously desired that it 
is needless to state it. How and when such concentra- 


tion should be made can only be determined after 
the freest communication between the Generals...” 
This letter was prompted by the strategy devised by 
Davis, and supported by Randolph, that Holmes 
should take Helena and then cross into Tennessee to 
join Bragg and Pemberton. Secretary Randolph, 
however, took matters further. On October 27, 1862, 
he ordered Holmes to cross to the east bank of the 
Mississippi to reinforce Pemberton. Davis responded 
to Randolph that this order had not been contem- 
plated by his October 21 letter: “It was rather hoped 
that (Holmes) would be able to take Helena.” At this 
point something in Randolph seemed to snap. He 
responded to the President that he would rescind 
only that part of the order to Holmes directing him 
to move and would do so simply by forwarding a 
copy of Davis’ letter. Davis objected, fearing that 
directives outside proper channels and out of form 
would cause confusion. In a response which can 
only be described as taunting, Randolph told the 
president he wasn’t being clear. Davis, perplexed 
that Randolph was continuing to promote a rejected 
agenda, outlined again the importance of channels 
within the direction of the war effort. “The removal 
of an army, the transfer of a General...are material 
to the public defense . . and suggest the propriety of 
reference.” Davis was not the only one surprised at 
Randolph’s behavior. War clerk John B. Jones noted 
in his journal that Randolph had suddenly decided 
“to act the President.” Upon receipt of the last presi- 
dential communique, Randolph forwarded his letter 
of resignation and walked out of the War 
Department. Davis turned from bewilderment to 
anger and accepted Randolph’s resignation. 

Both Douglas Southall Freeman and Shelby 
Foote have termed Randolph’s conduct indefensible. 
Rembert Patrick, in Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet, 
concurs in eloquent simplicity calling Randolph 
“wrong.” The rapidity of events leading to 
Randolph’s departure and the relative insignificance 
of the Holmes movement, however, lead most Davis 
critics to point to this episode as proof of Davis’ mis- 
handling of his appointees. Evidence to the contrary 
shows Randolph intended to resign for other rea- 
sons and looked for such a trivial event to justify his 
departure. 

Randolph’s health also played a factor. He had 
been ill for some time, and the burden of the War 
Department affected him as it had Leroy Pope 
Walker. Yet it was temperament that drove 
Randolph to orchestrate his exit. As fewer and fewer 
of his grandiose plans were accepted by the 
President, Randolph began to view Davis with con- 
tempt. To his mind, it was the arrogance of Davis, 
not the fault of ideas, which kept his plans from 
being adopted. Randolph biographer George Green 
Shackleford and Davis biographer William C. Davis 
both conclude that Randolph had decided to leave 
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his post in September 1862, well before the incidents 
of October. Most significant of all, at the height of his 
disagreement with Davis over the Holmes movement, 
into Randolph’s office walked General Joseph E. 


needed in this theatre: an able tactician and daring 
leader. Davis again agreed. Seddon concluded his 


' argument by suggesting Joseph E. Johnston. Davis 


: recoiled at the name. Johnston had demonstrated no 


Johnston. Randolph sought his counsel and Johnston 
- in Randolph’s departure was known to the President; 


agreed over the course of action Randolph had rec- 


ommended and, either intentionally or implicitly, | 


encouraged Randolph’s worse instincts about Davis. 


daring before his wounding at Seven Pines; his role 


and he was a favorite of the anti-Davis forces. Yet on 


' November 24, 1862, Davis appointed Johnston with 


George Wythe Randolph was a time bomb waiting 
: That Davis would appoint a man in whom he had lit- 
tle confidence demonstrates the weight given 


to explode. Whether by illness or arrogance, he 
seized upon an insignificant troop movement to chal- 


lenge the President of the Confederacy. As John B. 
Jones noted in his diary, “most of the people and the | 


press seem inclined to denounce the President... (but) | 
in this matter (he) is not to blame...the Secretary has | 


acted either a very foolish or a very desperate part.” 

Randolph left his desk literally overflowing with 
papers. Brigadier General Gustavus W. Smith was 
named acting Secretary by Davis for the three day 
period during which time successors to Randolph 
were considered. Surprisingly, Davis gave serious, if 
brief, consideration to Joseph E. Johnston. As sug- 
gestions increased, the name of former Virginia 
Congressman James A. Seddon appeared more often. 
Davis was readily open to Seddon for the two were 
close friends. After the illness of Walker, the contro- 
versy of Benjamin, and the insubordination of 
Randolph, a competent friend would be welcome. 
Davis submitted Seddon’s name on November 15, 
1862. 

Seddon was a linguist, scholar, successful attor- 


state sovereignty and supported Davis’ constitutional 
interpretation regarding the role of the Commander 
in Chief. Davis valued Seddon’s practical ability to 
think, reason, and execute plans. Seddon’s physical 
appearance has been described throughout history 
as resembling a Jewish rabbi; his fondness for a 
black skull cap providing the foundation for this 
observation. Although often ill, Seddon worked with 
dispatch and energy throughout his tenure. 

The relationship between Davis and Seddon pro- 
vides another blow to the theory that Davis disre- 


“full power to direct the entire Western campaign.” 


Seddon’s advice. Davis was willing to subordinate his 
own sentiments for the good of the cause upon the 
opinion of men he respected. Seddon’s influence on 
Davis was established from this day forward. 

Seddon maintained an abiding interest in the 


' Western theatre during his term. Although initially 


: Joe Johnston’s backer, Seddon despaired over the 


General’s failure to seize the initiative in the West. 
He exchanged terse letters with Johnston over 
Vicksburg to no avail. By the time the Atlanta cam- 
paign began, Seddon demanded Johnston’s removal. 
It was an amazing about face, but demonstrated 
Seddon’s analytical mind. A man ruled by reason, he 
valued results and Johnston did not produce. Davis 
noted that Seddon’s reaction against Johnston was 
“so violent that (he) would listen to nothing.” It 
should be noted, however, that Davis needed little 


| encouragement at this point to fire Johnston. 


By 1865, Seddon’s term as war secretary had 


i lasted longer than any of his predecessors. He 
ney, and two term U.S. Congressman. A follower of | 
John C. Calhoun, Seddon was an absolute believer in | 
' the appointment of Braxton Bragg as military advi- 
| sor to the President, Seddon continued his work with 
' the same vigor. He was therefore stunned when in 
| January 1865, Rep. Thomas S. Bocock, Speaker of 
| the House and a fellow Virginian, wrote Davis urging 


enjoyed a solid relationship with Davis and had the 
respect of the military. Although slightly vexed by 


a complete change in the cabinet. Davis had no 


' intention of following this unwarranted and unso- 


garded and forced out his appointees. Seddon held | 
office for two years and four months; from November | 


15, 1862, until February 5, 1865. He was thus in 
charge of the War Department for 52.9% of the con- 
flict. Critics who disparagingly cite the number of 
war secretaries often fail to state that one man held 
office for over half the war. 

Davis and Seddon enjoyed a superb professional 
relationship. Immediately upon assuming office, 
Seddon argued that the western theatre was crucial 
to Confederate success and recommended the armies 
of Tennessee and Mississippi be combined under one 
commander. Davis readily agreed. Seddon then care- 
fully laid the groundwork for the type of commander 
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licited advice, but Seddon took it as a personal insult 
from his native state and submitted his resignation. 
Davis attempted to dissuade, but the rejected 
Seddon’s mind was made up. His service came to an 
end on February 5, 1865. 

The end of Seddon’s term coincided with the sun- 


| set of the Confederacy. By February 1865 there was 
| little the President or Secretary of War could do to 
_ reverse the tide leading to defeat. Lee’s Army of 


Northern Virginia, starving and exhausted, was 


: spread along a thin line in front of Petersburg. The 


remnants of the Army of Tennessee was retreating in 


_ the face of Sherman’s overwhelming force. The hope 
| of the Confederacy lay in uniting the armies for suc- 
_ cessive blows against Sherman and Grant; or guerril- 
| la tactics west of the Mississippi to extend the war 
_ and force a negotiated settlement. Supplies were 
' nonexistent and hunger rampant. Into this situation 


Davis brought John C. Breckinridge to serve as 
Secretary of War. 

John Cabell Breckinridge was probably the only 
man in the Confederacy who could boast a political 
and military career to match Jefferson Davis. Born in 
Lexington, Kentucky in 1821, Breckinridge was elect- 
ed to the state legislature in 1849, to the U.S. 
Congress in 1851, and Vice President of the United 
States in 1856. Nominated for President in 1860 by 
the southern wing of the divided Democratic party, 
he ran second to Lincoln in electoral votes. Returning 
to Washington after the election, he worked for com- 
promise until Kentucky decided to remain in the 
Union. He then left for Richmond and was commis- 
sioned a brigadier general. His service in the 
Confederate army was marked by bravery, and his 
appointment as war secretary was greeted with near 
unanimous praise. 

Historians have differed over the significance of 
Breckinridge’s role during the last months of the 
Confederacy. In Statesmen of the Lost Cause, Burton 
Hendrick dismisses him with a single passing sen- 
tence. Breckinridge biographer William C. Davis, 


however, argues that Breckinridge placed demands | 


on the President prior to accepting appointment. By 
yielding to these demands, Davis concludes, the 
President tacitly surrendered executive prerogatives 
to Breckinridge making him the most powerful war 
secretary to date. The truth seems to lie in the mid- 
dle. John C. Breckinridge was arguably the most 
capable and competent man to hold this portfolio and 
his extensive political and military experience cer- 
tainly added authority to his opinion. Yet Jefferson 
Davis was not a man to be pushed. It is doubtful that 
he changed his attitude regarding the relative posi- 
tion and power of the President and his appointees. 
Additionally, there was little for Breckinridge to 
influence at this point in the war. Two months after 
his appointment, Richmond fell, and Breckinridge 
joined Davis as the government fled south. It was 
Breckinridge who confirmed Lee’s surrender and 
reported the assassination of Lincoln to Davis. He 
also attended the last council of war with Davis, 
Johnston, and Beauregard. For Breckinridge to have 
acquired greater power than his predecessors would 
assume there was power to gain. By 1865, there was 
little left to struggle for within the Confederate gov- 
ernment. 

Burton Hendrick summarized the post war criti- 
cism of Jefferson Davis and the War Department as 
follows:...six secretaries of war...(t)he men who nom- 
inally filled the place were merely “clerks,” “under- 
lings;” the President himself administered the 
department. 

These alternating ghosts might flutter through the 
executive building in Richmond, but it was Jefferson 
Davis who organized armies, appointed officers, 
supervised military campaigns, and attended even to 


Judah P. Benjamin was “the Brains of the Confederacy.” 


the details of office. 

There is little doubt the Confederacy would have 
benefited from stability in the War Department. 
When Douglas Southall Freeman says the number of 
secretaries “speaks for itself,” it is a lament over lack 
of continuity, not a criticism of the President who 
appointed them. The historical conclusion that the 
number of men reflects a deficiency in Jefferson 
Davis ignores the facts surrounding each appointee. 
Each was qualified; only Walker was a politically 
motivated appointment. Each had specific circum- 
stances surrounding his departure: Walker because 
of illness; Benjamin moving to the State Department; 
Randolph contriving his own departure; Seddon 
insulted by Congress; and Breckinridge holding office 
to the end of the war. Only Randolph expressed nega- 
tive feelings towards the President. Only Randolph 
was involved in a direct policy dispute with the 
President. For all its problems, the Confederate War 
Department and its secretaries created and main- 
tained a fighting force unlike any the world has 
known and waged a four year war for independence. 
Had Grant been defeated at Shiloh, or Jackson not 
killed at Chancellorsville, or the Battle of Gettysburg 
won, or any of the hundred other near misses of the 
Confederacy not occurred, with the result being 
Southern independence, Davis could have had twenty 
war secretaries and history would not notice. Yet 
unsupported criticism has become accepted historical 
fact tarnishing the accomplishments, and near suc- 
cess, of Jefferson Davis and his War Secretaries. + 


David Johnson is a Richmond attorney. 
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ON A LIFE WELL SPENT 
: “T love people and I love doing things to glorify them.” 
: —W.C. Handy, “Father of the blues” 


ON HYPHENATED AMERICANS 


“Some Americans need hyphens in their names, because 


: only part of them has come over; but when the whole man 
i : has come over, heart and thought and all, the hyphen 
: : drops of its own weight out of his name.” 


: —Woodrow Wilson 
—Compiled by William F. Freehoff : 


| ON TAKING A STAND = GNRADRION 


: “Throw out the radio and take down the fiddle from the “I know of no way of judging the future but by the past.” 
i wall.” : —Patrick Henry 

: —Andrew Lytle 

! ON THE SECOND DEGREE | ON TEXAS LIBERTY 


: “Victory or death!” 


: “...lazy lounging dunce.” : 
: —Lt. Col. William Barret Travis at the Alamo 


: —Congressman David Crockett 


Example: A doctor's license plate reads YRUILL. 


1. ADAM81 ____ aerobics instructor 
2. BYLOW ___ apple grower 
3. CLUESO ____ contractor 
4. DECOR8 ___ dairy farmer 
5. DOULIE ___ dentist 
6. 4CAST ____ detective 
7.1C2020 ___ eye doctor 
8. IEDUC8 _____ interior decorator 
i 9. IOPER8 ___ lawyer 
A collection of fluffs and flubs, goofs and 10. ISUM4U ___ police officer 
gaffes, boners and boo boos 11. LOCMUP ___ polygraph examiner 
If the English language made any sense, a teetotaler would be 12. MOOTEL ____. school teacher 
: someone who counts golf pegs. 13. RENOV8 _____ stockbroker 
Senator Soaper 14. 2THDR ____ surgeon 
Poetic Licenses 15. YRUFAT ___ weatherperson 


: On our nation’s roads and highways you can find still more signs of the times. According to recent sur- Other personalized license plates convey a sense of identity and humor, as illustrated by the authentic 
: veys, more than two million American motorists own vanity plates. Instead of getting stuck with : messages listed in the left-hand column below. Match each plate with its creator, as listed in the right: 
i meaningless, preselected letter-number combinations, more and more car owners are creating their: hand column. i 
: own license plates. These bon motorists use the five or six allotted letters and numbers fo adorn their | 


automobiles with succinct puns. 16. DOIOUZ —— Chicago Cubs fan 

Reasons for owning a vanity license plate range from choosing a method of inexpensive and mobile Wren — cane namea MeBonals 
: advertising to communicating a message or expressing a sprightly sense of humor. Ah, vanity, vanity: 18. 4DCUBS _—__ flirt 

i all is vanity i 19. HIOSVR habitual debtor 

: In the left-hand column below are fifteen authentic vanity license plates that have been recently regis- 20. HIYAQT knitter 

i tered with motor vehicle departments across the nation. Each plate announces, in a clever and com- 21. HOP2IT Lone Ranger fan 

: pact way, the profession of the car owner. Match each plate in the left-hand column with the corre- 92. PURL? Wiss Piggy fan 


sponding profession in the right-hand column, 


Anguished English and Get Thee to a Punnery, from which these are taken, are published in the 
RUREDY? GO4IT! : South by Wyrick ond Company, 1-A Pinckney Street, Charleston, South Carolina 29401. : 
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NZ 
AN 


Confederate Flag Afghan 


For your bedroom, living room, van, car, or wear it with style. 


50” x 60” all cotton weave. Made in U.S.A. 
Ask about our other products baring the Confederate Flag. 
Send $49.” ea. plus $5.” for shipping & handling each flag to: 


American Afghan Company 
1074 Craftswood road 
Baltimore, MD 21228 
Phone: 410-744-5470 
Enclosed is $49.” for each Confederate Flag Afghan, plus $5.” handling charges for each flag. Please send me ___ 


American Express # 
MasterCard # 


QU Enclosed is my check OU Enclosed is my money order 


Name 
Address 


City 


WHY NOT 
FREEDOM! 


he Freedom that Washington, 
es and America’s early patriots fought for 
is not the freedom that Big Brother Government 
in Washington, D.C. allows us today! Why Not 
Freedom! America’s Revolt Against Big Government 
demonstrates how the Federal Government has 
destroyed State’s Rights, and a 
Constitutional Republic of 
Republics. Must freemen toler- 
ate such? 

If you love liberty and 
desire to live in a government 
based upon the consent of the 
governed, then read Why Not 


State 


ways 


oy SS 


Zip Phone: 


America’s Revolt Against 
Big Government 


by James R. Kennedy and 
Walter D. Kennedy 
and Pelican Publishing Co. 


Freedom! The Kennedy brothers of Louisiana 
take on the tax and spend liberal welfare state 
and demonstrate how “we the people” of the 
sovereign States can once again be FREE. 

Ask your Bookstore for a copy of Why 
Not Freedom! or order your signed copy from: 
Old South Books, PO. Box 46, 
Simsboro, LA 71275. Also 
available by the Kennedy broth- 
ers and Pelican Publishing: The 
South Was Right! Mail Order 
Price: Why Not Freedom! $21.00, 
The South Was Right! $25.00 
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PARTISAN conversation 


hoy UE (yO 


United States Senator, Mississippi 


Senator Thad Cochran is serving his third term 
in the United States Senate, after being re-elected 
without opposition in 1990. Senator Cochran is 
Chairman of the Senate Republican Conference, 
which places him third in the Senate GOP leader- 
ship ranks, just behind his fellow Mississippian, 
Majority Whip Trent Lott. 

Senator Cochran was born on December 7, 1937 
in Pontotoc. He was educated in the public schools 
of Mississippi and at the University of Mississippi. 
After a year in Dublin, Ireland studying 
International Law under a Rotary scholarship, he 
served as an officer in the Navy and practiced law 
for seven years. 

In his first bid for public office, Cochran was 
elected to Congress in 1972, where he served six 
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years before his election to the Senate in 1978. 
Senator Cochran is married to the former Rose 
Clayton of New Albany, Mississippi and they have 
two children, Clayton and Kate. 

Longtime Southern Partisan contributor Charles 
Goolsby caught up with Senator Cochran in his 
office on Capitol Hill. 


Southern Partisan: Senator, your Southern 
roots go pretty deep, don’t they? 


Cochran: The Cochrans moved into what is now 
Mississippi before the state was even a state. It 
was in 1811 that William Cochran settled in what 
was then, I guess, northwest Florida. My mother’s 
family came to the state soon thereafter. I asked 
my grandfather Cochran one time where the 
Cochrans came from, because I was curious about 
what part of Scotland they may have sailed from 
and he said, “Well, the best I remember, it was 
somewhere in the Carolinas.” He didn’t even know 
what I was talking about. 


Southern Partisan: They were Highlanders? 


Cochran: No, they were from the lowland in the 
border country area. I think there is an Earl of 
Dundonald over there that some Cochrans trace 
their lineage back to, but obviously we weren’t very 
closely connected or we would still be there. 


Southern Partisan: You had an ancestor or 
two in the Late Unpleasantness? 


Cochran: I had on my mother’s side a great-great 
grandfather who was sent north from Vicksburg 
after Vicksburg fell in the siege. That’s one reason 
they didn’t celebrate July 4th down there for a 
long, long time. As a matter of fact, I think it was 
not until President Ford was in office and they were 


celebrating the bicentennial that Vicksburg finally 
consented to have a 4th of July celebration. 


Southern Partisan: This goes for your mother’s 
family as well, I suppose? 


Cochran: Indeed. The fellow who was captured in 
Vicksburg was Wiggins Biggs. I was named for his 
son Thadeus Biggs, who was my great grandfather. 


Southern Partisan: Do you remember stories of 
the War? 

Cochran: There are a lot of stories. Of course, 
those families lived between Vicksburg and Jackson 
and when Grant and Sherman were in that area 
they rode back and forth across those fields two or 
three times before that finally got resolved. 
Jackson, as you know, where my home is now was 
burned to the ground and was called Chimneyville 
for a long time. And in Raymond, not far from 
where my great-grandfather and my great-great 
grandfather had their farms, was the Battle of 
Champion’s Hill, a famous battle which preceded 
the siege in Vicksburg. There was a lot of fighting 
all through that area. All over Mississippi there was 
a tremendous amount of devastation and fighting; 
particularly in the northern part of the state and in 
the Vicksburg area. 


Southern Partisan: A little bit about your home 
environment. Were you churched at a fairly early 
age? 


Cochran: Absolutely. Church and school. 
Everything revolved around that. My parents were 
teachers, and most of my family had been involved 
in education or agriculture. A lot of activity cen- 
tered around the school and the church. Every time 
the doors of the church opened, we were there. 


Southern Partisan: Was your family active in 
politics? 


Cochran: They were not as candidates. My 
maternal grandmother ran for County 
Superintendent of Education. And I think my 
father’s father served as a county officer down in 
Perry County, Mississippi. They never were candi- 
dates, but they always took an active part in poli- 
tics. My father was a surrogate speaker around the 
state for candidates for State Superintendent of 
Education. One year a childhood friend of his was 
the Highway Commissioner candidate, and I went 
around with my dad helping him get their friends 
registered to vote. My mother had me deliver news- 
papers door to door for Paul B. Johnson, Jr., a 
gubernatorial candidate whom she and my father 
both supported very strongly. We drove all around 


my mother’s home town of Uttica, Mississippi. The 
title of the newspaper was Election Truths. Of 
course, the other side didn’t think they were truths. 
But our candidate thought they were. It was an 
interesting experience to grow up in a family that 
did take such an active interest. 


Southern Partisan: You were all Democrats at 
that time? 


Cochran: Yes. Everybody was a Democrat. I 
didn’t know any Republicans, and frankly in the 
1950s, there just was no active Republican Party in 
Mississippi other than what they called the Black 
and Tan Republicans, which was a holdover from 
the early Reconstruction days. Only in the early 
1960s was a modern Republican Party begun in the 
state. 


Southern Partisan: What inclined you toward 
the Republican Party? 


Cochran: As a young adult, I was frustrated over 
the fact that the Democratic Party was really two 
parties. We had what was called the Freedom 
Democratic Party, which was getting seated at the 
National Conventions, and the Old Line Party, or the 
Mississippi Democratic Party, the segregationist 
Democrats. They didn’t want the blacks to be 
involved in the primaries, and so it was all a strict 
racial division kind of arrangement. It was very 
frustrating because it seemed to me that we needed 
to get beyond that and identify with one of the 
national Democratic Parties. We had people in our 
state who just refused to get involved with the 
national Republican Party because of the stigma 
attached to it from the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. But I argued that the Republican 
Party, nationally, was more closely aligned with our 
state’s views about economic issues and national 
defense and that we ought to embrace that party. It 
was time to become a part of the national political 
process again. In 1968, I was involved in the Nixon 
campaign in Mississippi. That was my first 
Republican Party activity. 


Southern Partisan: Did you feel that the 
Republican Party embraced you as enthusiasti- 
cally as —-? 


Cochran: They were excited of course. In 1972 I 
was presented with two or three political offers. 
The Nixon campaign sent somebody to interview 
me to be an advance man with the Re-elect 
Committee. I’m glad I didn’t take that. I might have 
ended up no telling where. J decided instead to talk 
with some of the locals who were urging me to run 
for Congress. Our local congressman announced 
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surprisingly that he would not seek re-election in 
1972, and so | was recruited. After a lot of careful 
thought about it I decided to run. 


Southern Partisan: You were involved with 
building the Party from the grassroots? 


Cochran: Jt was in the early days. There weren't 
many elected officials at that time from the 
Republican side. A few mayors, maybe one state 
legislator or two, and that was about it. 


Southern Partisan: New Republic recently 
featured a cover story arguing that Southerners 
had taken over the Republican Party and 
Republicans had taken over the country. Of 
course, they were disturbed... 


Cochran: It sounds very healthy to me. But 
frankly, we do have more influence in the 
Republican Party now than many thought we would 
twenty years ago. I think it is a tribute though to the 
hard work that has been turned in by a lot of people 
like Haley Barbour, who is chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and my colleague 
who was elected a few years ago, Senator Trent 
Lott, and our new Republican congressman from 
north Mississippi, Roger Wicker. We have elected a 
Republican governor and lieutenant governor in my 
state now, and we have 32 Republicans in the state 
House of Representatives. We are growing and 
thriving and doing well as a party in Mississippi. 
But this is true throughout the South; maybe not to 
the same extent in all of the states, but nonetheless 
it is a trend that is pretty obvious. We have a lot 
more influence in the national party now than ever 
before. 


Southern Partisan: Would you like to see 
Southern Republicans behave more as a regional 
caucus as the old Southern Democrats did in 
their heyday? 


Cochran: We don’t have to because the party 
really agrees with us on most issues. We don’t have 
to separate ourselves or have a secret meeting to 
decide what we are going to do. I'll tell you what 
we do have here though, and I think it is entirely 
appropriate, and that is a Sunbelt Caucus. It 
includes Republicans and Democrats and House 
members as well as Senators. I am the chairman of 
it. We try to work together when we have mutual 
interests and ensure that the states in the region 
are treated fairly. 


Southern Partisan: Are you satisfied that the 
Republican Party is interested in developing a 
really grass roots party throughout the region? 
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Cochran: I think that has become quite clear, 
and the party is doing that, very successfully I might 
add. 


Southern Partisan: Well, the South continues 
to be singled out in respect to Federal Civil Rights 
legislation, for example; do you think this is still 
justified? 


Cochran: No, | think that it is regrettable, and it 
ought to be discontinued. When we last had the 
Voting Rights Act before the Senate, I offered an 
amendment to apply the law to all states not just to 
those of the old Confederacy. This was to show 
everybody what a great deal of trouble it was for 
every political subdivision, local community, town- 
ship, county and state government, to go to 
Washington and get the federal government’s per- 
mission before any change in a boundary could be 
made, or any election law could be changed to be 
certified in effect, that it did not unfairly or improp- 
erly disadvantage anyone in their efforts for full 
political participation. That’s not necessary any 
longer. I think there are probably as many or more 
instances of discrimination against persons in vot- 
ing situations in other parts of the country as there 
are in the deep South. We have elected more 
African Americans in my state than any state in the 
Union. I think we can make a persuasive argument 
that we are committed to full political participation 
by all of the citizens of our state irrespective of col- 
or, gender, or age, so [ am insulted that Mississippi 
has to continue to carry this burden or mantle of 
suspicion in the eyes of our federal government. 


Southern Partisan: Do you foresee a challenge 
to this in the future sessions of Congress? 


Cochran: I hope we continue to fight it, and I 
want the law to be applied equally and fairly 
throughout the states. It shouldn’t be applied one 
way in one part of the country and another way in 
another part. We should not have one region cov- 
ered by the law and another region not covered. | 
think that is totally out of date and unjustified. 


Southern Partisan: You mentioned of course, 
that a lot of changes have taken place in the 
South, still some things remain; the Confederate 
Battle Flag for example, that is part of the state 
flag in Mississippi, are you comfortable with it? 


Cochran: I don’t think Congress ought to decide. 
I think it is strictly up to the state legislature of 
Mississippi, and if I were a member of the legisla- 
ture I would vote to keep the flag as it is. 


Southern Partisan: You don’t see a problem 
with separating heritage or —- 


Cochran: I think it is unfortunate that some have 
used it in a way that it raised questions about their 
views. But our state, I think, has demonstrated by 
our actions that it is not a racist state. We have full 
rights and participation in all the political process- 
es. It’s a decision the Mississippi state legislature 
has made, and I respect their decision. 


Southern Partisan: What do you see as the 
principal issues in the upcoming Presidential 
campaign? 


Cochran: Usually, the issues in the Presidential 
campaign are peace and prosperity, and I think this 
year they will be important again. But I think Bill 
Clinton has made himself an issue and that will be 
something that benefits all Republicans. 


Southern Partisan: Would you favor a political 
realignment that would basically have a conserv- 
ative party that would be the Republican Party 
and leave the Democratic Party as liberals? 


Cochran: I think that is the trend. I think the 
Republican party is attracting more conservatives. 
Even those who used to think of themselves as 
Democrats tend to vote for Republican candidates 
in Presidential elections. I think what we have to 
worry about though is the growing independence of 
the American voter and the tendency to vote for the 
candidate irrespective of party affiliation. We have 
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to continue to appeal to voters based on ideas, val- 
ues and issues, and show voters that we are com- 
mitted to progress, economic opportunity and 
helping make sure that we have a strong, indepen- 
dent and free country. If the voters are convinced 
that we have the better ideas and can deliver on our 
promises, then they are going to vote for our 
Republican candidates. But they won’t vote for them 
just because they are Republicans. We are going to 
have to continue to have the best ideas and to con- 
vey those ideas in a persuasive way. 


Southern Partisan: Do you favor stronger roles 
in state government? 


Cochran: I think states have been mistreated to 
the extent that the federal government has usurped 
the responsibilities that many of us think are the 
rights of the states or are more properly vested in 
state government. We are seeing a transition back 
to, I think, some of those notions of states’ rights 
and the Tenth Amendment, which protects the pri- 
vacy of states by preventing usurpation by the feder- 
al government. 


Southern Partisan: What role should govern- 
ment (and I mean government now at all levels, 
federal, state, and local) play in issues affecting 
family life and community morals? 


Cochran: I think we should show respect as a 
government for family life and community morals 
and honor the decisions that families make and not 
try to inject or superimpose judgments on those 
matters from Washington. 


Southern Partisan: Would this include — I’m 
speaking of local police powers of state and would 
include right to life, traditional restrictions on 
certain kinds of expression, do you favor commu- 
nities and states retaining those powers? 


Cochran: I think the Constitution prohibits state 
or federal government from imposing itself on those 
prerogatives. We shouldn’t get carried away with 
the fact that government at any level has any 
Constitutional right to get too far into that. Maybe I 
am too much of a Libertarian for my own good. I 
really do think that when you are talking about fam- 
ily life and community morals, which is what you 
asked about, government has less responsibility 
there than in any other area I can think of. 


Southern Partisan: Well, that kind of leads to 
our next question. Now speaking as a churchman, 
what do you see as the role of the church in com- 
munity affairs, particularly political affairs? 
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Cochran: I think church people have every right 
and should be encouraged to become actively 
involved in politics and government. That’s healthy. 
My church asked me to do a special Sunday School 
class that started out as Sunday School class, but so 
many people were interested in it we had it in the 
sanctuary and the whole church turned out. I was 
kind of embarrassed and frightened, and when they 
said they were going to film it I thought “good gra- 
cious.” But I had really worked on this and the con- 
cern was: are religious people becoming too actively 
involved in politics? And the fear was, is this break- 
ing down the separation between Church and 
State? My thesis was that it was not anything to be 
feared. You had people who were actively involved 
in church who were also taking active roles in poli- 
tics, but there is nothing wrong with that. I really 
tried to trace the history of a lot of that and put it in 
a perspective that would be better understood by 
those who were worried about it. They were worry- 
ing about the Pat Robertsons, for example, and 
Jerry Falwell, and of course I mentioned Andy 
Young. Nobody said anything when he was elected 
to Congress that | remember. He and I were elected 
to Congress in the same year. Most of the people 
who were criticizing and were worried about this 
were worried about conservative church people 
becoming actively involved. | pointed out that Jesse 
Jackson was a minister and that he was very active 
in politics; he was running for President. I didn’t 
know of any other minister who was running for 
President. The whole point is, those who worry 
about that haven’t really thought to include every- 
body in their concerns. 


Southern Partisan: Well all of this is seen as a 
response to a perceived loss of community. Do 
you share that persuasion and what would be 
your prescription for a remedy? 


Cochran: I think the genius of the American sys- 
tem is individual participation and individual 
responsibility for helping make the decisions of the 
government in our representative form of govern- 
ment. It is essential that we encourage active and 
full participation of all of our citizens. Jefferson 
talked about the electorate out there, that it was 
essential, and that we ought to all work to continue 
to help the country realize that dream. 


Southern Partisan: Well, speaking of being 
informed; what books have informed you the 
most, most influenced you? 


Cochran: I enjoy reading, and I do read a lot. I 
wouldn’t want to point to one or two and say this or 
that book influenced me more than the rest. When I 
thought about that question, I thought the first 
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book I ever really read was one about Andrew 
Jackson. The exact title was A Boy Fighter with 
Andrew Jackson. It was a kids’ book, one designed 
for boys like me who didn’t read much. But I loved 
that book. It was great fun; it was exciting. When [ 
finished the book, I was pleased that I had finished it 
and had thoroughly enjoyed it. It was really a real- 
ization of how wonderful reading a book can be. I 
began reading others, and I read a lot of books. 


Southern Parlisan: What do you like to read 
now when you have five minutes to read? 


Cochran: I keep a book going all the time. I just 
started Tom Clancy’s Debt of Honor, and it’s heavy. 
I continue to read a wide range of things. I like fic- 
tion. I also read biographies. I read a lot of maga- 
zines too. 


Southern Partisan: Who would you say your 
principal mentor or role model was? 


Cochran: The first Presidential or national politi- 
cal campaign I was ever involved in was Richard 
Nixon’s election in 1968. I have to admit that I 
admired him and the way he was able to unify the 
Republican Party nationally, after 1964. Even 
though there was an awakening to the notion that 
the Republican party really was in tune with many 
views that were held dear in the South at that time, 
it was only in 1968 that Nixon was able to infuse 
that with a national constituency and still hold it all 
together and win a national election. I thought that 
was very impressive and so, in that sense, I think he 
served as an important role model for me and the 
way | viewed the genius of a national political 
leader. 


Southern Partisan: Did you have or were you 
able to establish a personal relationship with 
him? 


Cochran: At times. We had a photo-op in 1972. 
After I was elected, I did get to know him. I got to 
know him much better in recent years. He would 
visit the Senate from time to time, and Republican 
senators had an opportunity to talk with him. I feel 
as though I learned a lot from him, particularly in 
the area of international relations and the use of 
power to encourage stability and peace in the world. 
That is a very strong point in favor of the Republican 
party today. I think we have more talent and more 
experience in that area than the opposition party 
and more than some of the independent candidate 
types. I give President Nixon credit for a lot of that. 


Southern Partisan: Senator, you have been 
very generous with your time. Thank you. 


CRITICUS Essays 


Commerce and 
Federalism 


By Devereaux Cannon 


LIIf we were to accept the Government's 
arguments, we are hard-pressed to posit 
apy activity by an individual that 
Congress is without power to regalate..., 
we would have to pile inference upon 
inference ip a manner that would bid fair 
fo convert congressional authority under 
the Commerce Clause to a general police 


power of the sort retained by the States. 


The above words are not 
quoted from Calhoun’s 
Disquisition on Government or 
Stephens’ A Constitutional View 
of the Late War Between the 
States. They are the words of 
Chief Justice William Rehnquist, 
writing for the majority in the 
case of United States v. Lopez, in 
an opinion delivered April 26, 
1995. This decision, potentially 
one of the most important in the 
last quarter of this century, 
promises to bring to a halt a long 
trend which threatened to allow 


Congress to assume virtually 
unrestricted authority under the 
“Commerce Clause” of the United 
States Constitution. 

United States v. Lopez 
involved a federal prosecution 
under the Gun-Free School Zones 
Act of 1990. This law prohibited 
the possession of a firearm “in, or 
on the grounds of, a public, 
parochial or private school” or 
“within a distance of 1,000 feet 
from the grounds of, a public, 
parochial or private school.” 
Lopez, a senior at Edison High 
School in San Antonio, Texas, 
was arrested for carrying a .38 
caliber revolver to school in 
March 1992. As in almost all of 
the states, this was a violation of 
Texas law. Lopez was charged 
under Texas law, but the Texas 
charges were dropped when fed- 
eral agents charged Lopez under 
the federal law. He was convict- 
ed, and appealed on the ground 
that the Gun-Free School Zones 
Act of 1990 was an unconstitu- 
tional attempt by Congress to 
exercise power under the 
Commerce Clause. 

The third clause of Article I, 
Section 8 of the Constitution dele- 
gates to Congress the power “to 
regulate Commerce...among the 
several States.” As Justice 
Clarence Thomas points out in 
his concurring opinion, when the 
Constitution was written “‘com- 
merce’ consisted of selling, buy- 
ing, and bartering, as well as 
transporting for these purposes... 


o the Newt Republicans Understand Federalism? 


in contradistinction to productive 
activities such as manufacture 
and agriculture.” The 
Constitution had been in opera- 
tion for 35 years before the 
Supreme Court first defined the 
nature of congressional power 
under the Commerce Clause. In 
1824 Chief Justice Marshall 
wrote in Gibbons v. Ogden that: 
“Commerce, undoubtedly, is traf- 
fic, but it is something more: it is 
intercourse. It describes the com- 
mercial intercourse between 
nations, and parts of nations, in 
all its branches, and is regulated 
by prescribed rules for carrying 
on that intercourse.” While hold- 
ing that the power of Congress 
under this clause to regulate 
commerce “may be exercised to 
its utmost extent, and acknowl- 
edges no limitations, other than 
are prescribed in the constitu- 
tion,” Marshall acknowledged 
that there were limitations inher- 
ent in the language of the 
Commerce Clause. “The enumer- 
ation presupposes something not 
enumerated; and that something, 
if we regard the language of the 
subject of the sentence, must be 
the exclusively internal com- 
merce of a State.” 

Over the course of the 19th 
century, the cases decided under 
the Commerce Clause were 
almost entirely on the subject of 
state laws which discriminated 
against interstate commerce. 
With the enactment of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in 1887 
and the Sherman Antitrust Act in 
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1890, congressional regulation 
of interstate commerce 
increased greatly. The courts 
continued to hold that activities 
such as “production,” “manufac- 
turing,” and “mining” were not 
“commerce” and, therefore, not 
subject to federal regulation. 
However, by 1914 the Supreme 
Court had determined that 
“where the interstate and 
intrastate aspects of commerce 
were so mingled together that 
full regulation of interstate com- 
merce required incidental regu- 
lation of intrastate commerce, 
the Commerce Clause autho- 
rized such regulation.” 

In the 1935 case of A.L.A. 
Schechter Poultry Corp. v. 
United States, the Court drew 
the formal distinction between 
direct and indirect effects of 
intrastate transactions upon 
interstate commerce. While 
Congress could regulate those 
“intrastate” matters having a 
direct impact on interstate com- 
merce, such regulation of trans- 
actions having only an indirect 
impact would be unconstitution- 
al, because, if allowed, “there 
would be virtually no limit to the 
federal power and for all practi- 
cal purposes we should have a 
completely centralized govern- 
ment.” 

Just two years after the 
Schechter Poultry case, the 
Court softened its concerns 
about “a completely centralized 
government,” and decided that 
even transactions having only an 
indirect effect on interstate com- 
merce could be subject to feder- 
al regulation if they “have such 
a close and substantial relation 
to interstate commerce that 
their control is essential or 
appropriate to protect that com- 
merce from burdens and 
obstructions.” 

It did not take FDR’s New 
Deal Supreme Court long to gut 
any remaining substantive 
restraint on congressional pow- 
er under the Commerce Clause. 
In 1942 the Court decided the 
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case of Wickard v. Filburn. That 
case involved the assessment of a 
penalty by the Secretary of 
Agriculture against an Ohio 
farmer named Roscoe Filburn. 
Under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, Mr. 
Filburn had an 11-acre wheat 
allotment. He actually harvested 
23 acres of wheat, but the bulk of 
his harvest was ground into flour 
for consumption at home or kept 
as seed for future crops. The 
amount that he sold was less 
than his allotted 11 acres. In an 
incredible ruling, the Roosevelt 
Court held that wheat grown at 
home for home consumption 
“competes with wheat in com- 
merce,” since the farmer is not 
buying “wheat in commerce,” 
which he would buy if he didn’t 
grow his own; therefore, his own 
growing of wheat for the use of 


Fractured 
Federalism 
By William J. Watkins 


Proposals to turn national pro- 
grams over to the states are 
abound in Washington. The fail- 
ure of federal programs over the 
past 60 years demonstrates that 
centralized solutions to local 
problems are_ ineffective. 
Federalism—the constitutional 
distribution of power between the 
states and national government— 
is once again on the agenda. 

Lessons regarding centraliza- 
tion have been learned the hard 
way. For example, since the 
1960s the national government 
has spent $5 trillion on social 
welfare programs for such efforts 
as the “War on Poverty.” The 
result is a poverty rate of 15.1 
percent—higher than the 14.7 
percent rate we had before the 
Great Society. The nation cannot 
afford anymore trillion-dollar 
lessons. As an alternative, many 


his family in their own home was 
subject to federal regulation. 

“But,” as Chief Justice 
Rehnquist pointed out in last 
April’s decision in United States 
v. Lopez, “even these modern-era 
precedents which have expanded 
congressional power under the 
Commerce Clause confirm that 
this power is subject to outer lim- 
its.” He points out that even 
under the holdings of these cases 
federal regulations “may not be 
extended so as to embrace effects 
upon interstate commerce so 
indirect and remote that to 
embrace them...would effectually 
obliterate the distinction between 
what is national and what is local 
and create a completely central- 
ized government.” 

Rehnquist set out “three 
broad categories of activity that 
Congress may regulate under its 


leaders around the country are 
re-examining the role of the 
states. 

But is the rhetoric of the 
politicians sincere? Is there a 


genuine movement in 
Washington toward federal 
decentralization? 


Though national politicians 
often claim they seek to restore 
power to the states, a closer look 
at their proposals indicates oth- 
erwise. Consider Republican ini- 
tiatives for welfare reform and 
environmental deregulation. 
Rather than abolishing burden- 
some federal directives like the 
Clean Water Act or fundamental- 
ly altering welfare programs, the 
initiatives simply direct the states 
to craft new methods for comply- 
ing with those dictates. Proposals 
for block grants for school lunch 
programs mandate how states 
will use 80 percent of the funds. 
This is clearly not meaningful 
change. 

Rather than block grants, the 
states require a return of their 
sovereignty. Local citizens have a 


commerce power.” 1) “Congress 
may regulate the use of the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce;” 2) 
“Congress is empowered to regu- 
late and protect the instrumen- 
talities of interstate commerce, or 
persons or things in interstate 
commerce, even though the 
threat may come only from 
intrastate activities;” and 3) 
“Congress’ commerce authority 
includes power to regulate those 
activities having a substantial 
relation to interstate commerce.” 
(Emphasis added] 

The word “substantial” in the 
third category is the important 
addition to this body of law by 
Rehnquist’s opinion in the case. 
The majority of the court, admit- 
ting that prior case law has not 
been clear as to whether an 
activity subject to federal regula- 
tion must merely “affect” or 


greater stake in the purity of 
their water and relief of their 
indigent than any outsider. 
Moreover, their familiarity with 
the resources available and com- 
munity priorities is unparalleled. 

Efficacy is only one reason to 
return to the states their tradi- 
tional powers. The Constitution 
delegates no power over local 
environmental concerns or wel- 
fare to the national government. 
The power of states and localities 
to craft their own laws is a key 
component of our federal system. 
Only when Washington once 
again accepts this will a serious 
discussion of federalism be possi- 
ble. 

The Constitution defines a 
central government whose juris- 
diction is limited to certain enu- 
merated objects. The majority of 
governmental duties were con- 
sidered local in nature and left to 
the states. Because of geographic 
and cultural differences, the 
framers of the Constitution knew 
that the people would require 
legislation tailored to their own 


“substantially affect” interstate 
commerce, concludes “that the 
proper test requires an analysis 
of whether the regulated activity 
‘substantially affects’ interstate 
commerce.” (In his concurring 
opinion, Justice Clarence Thomas 
writes that “[ilIn a future case, we 
ought to temper our Commerce 
Clause jurisprudence in a man- 
ner that both makes sense of our 
more recent case law and is more 
faithful to the original under- 
standing of that Clause.”) 

Applying this test, the majori- 
ty of the Supreme Court found 
that the Gun-Free School Zone 
Act of 1990 “has nothing to do 
with ‘commerce’ or any sort of 
economic enterprise, however 
broadly one might define those 
terms.” 

The federal government had 
maintained in its argument that 


unique circumstances. The pow- 
er to craft a national policy for 
local matters was unfathomable 
to them. 

When one understands the 
original principles of federalism, 
one sees just how fraudulent 
today’s schemes that purport to 
return power to the states are. A 
return to the principles of the 
Constitution would be revolu- 
tionary. It would seriously curb 
Washington’s power. Therefore, 
it is highly unlikely that any real 
reform will come from Congress. 

The true voices of federalism 
belong to grassroots efforts like 
the Tenth Amendment move- 
ment. The movement seeks to 
give new life to the words of the 
Constitution: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” Part of their efforts 
include the Tenth Amendment 
Resolution which commands the 
federal government to cease and 
desist, effective immediately, 


possession of a firearm in a 
school zone had a substantial 
impact on commerce because 
such possession “might result in 
violent crime,” and that “the 
costs of violent crime are sub- 
stantial” and “violent crime 
reduces the willingness of indi- 
viduals to travel to areas within 
the country that are perceived to 
be unsafe.” The feds also argued 
that “the presence of guns in 
school poses a substantial threat 
to the educational process,” 
which “will result in a less pro- 
ductive citizenry,” which “would 
have an adverse effect on the 
Nation’s economic well-being.” 

In the oral arguments before 
the Court, the federal lawyers 
admitted that the “cost of crime” 
reasoning would allow Congress 
to regulate “all activities that 
might lead to crime, regardless of 


mandates that are beyond the 
scope of its constitutionally dele- 
gated powers. It has been 
passed in 14 state legislatures 
and introduced in 17 others. 

Such grassroots notions 
about federalism look quite dif- 
ferent from the block grants 
offered by the planners in 
Washington. These populist 
efforts would actually elimi- 
nate—rather than alter—uncon- 
stitutional edicts. 

Local leaders and citizens are 
serious about a return to the 
principles of strictly enumerated 
powers and self-government. 
The national politicians are not. 
The Constitution makes the fed- 
eral government the agent of the 
states. Unfortunately it is now 
the master. Washington’s fraud- 
ulent federalism does not 
change this. It only clouds the 
real issue: the return of sover- 
eignty to the states. ¥ 


William J. Watkins is an editor of 
The Freeman magazine. 
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how tenuously they relate to 
interstate commerce.” 

Furthermore, the Court point- 
ed out that, under the “national 
productivity” argument, 
“Congress could regulate any 
activity that it found was related 
to the economic productivity of 
individual citizens.... Thus, if we 
were to accept the Government’s 
arguments, we are hard-pressed 
to posit any activity by an individ- 
ual that Congress is without pow- 
er to regulate.” This the Court 
was unwilling to do, and the Gun- 
Free School Zones Act of 1990 
was held to be unconstitutional. 

Immediately after the Court’s 
opinion was made _ public, 
President Clinton ordered 
Attorney General Janet Reno to 
begin drafting a new federal law 
that would outlaw guns in schools 
in such a way as to get around the 
Lopez decision. It is difficult, in 
light of the Court’s decision, to 
determine how such a bill might 
be crafted. The Court does not 
speak only to congressional find- 
ings about what constitutes com- 
merce, but also to the traditional 
role of the States’ police power 
and, as Justice Kennedy puts it, 
“the sworn obligation to preserve 
and protect the Constitution in 
maintaining the federal balance.” 

Furthermore, the political cli- 
mate would not seem to favor 
such an extension of federal pow- 
er at the expense of States’ 
Rights. The new Republican 
majority in the Congress was 
elected, in part, on a States’ 
Rights platform. Can it be expect- 
ed that Speaker Newt Gingrich 
would allow such an assault on 
the separation of powers between 
the federal and State govern- 
ments to pass the House? 

Not only would he, but the 
Speaker has already ushered just 
such an assault through the 
House of Representatives. The 
“Common Sense Legal Standards 
Reform Act of 1995” (H.R. 956) 
purports to enact the ninth provi- 
sion of the House Republicans’ 
“Contract with America.” This 
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provision called for “‘[}loser pays’ 
laws, reasonable limits on puni- 
tive damages, and reform of prod- 
uct liability laws to stem the 
endless tide of litigation.” 

Many States’ Rights advocates 
were concerned about this partic- 
ular provision of the “Contract.” 
After all, the laws on such mat- 
ters as tort and personal injury 
litigation are almost entirely State 
laws, and, to quote the Supreme 
Court’s decision in United States 
v. Lopez, “areas... where States 
historically have been sovereign.” 

Congressman Gingrich, appar- 
ently foreseeing the States’ Rights 
concern, addressed that issue in 
the book Contract with America, 
written by himself and 
Congressman Dick Armey to 
expand on and explain the 
“Contract.” On page 144 of the 
book, Gingrich and Armey assure 
us that the Common Sense Legal 
Standards Reform Act will respect 
State sovereignty in this area. 
“Although the vast majority of 
these cases are filed in state 
courts, federal reforms can have 
a substantial impact and provide 
a model for state reform, without 
having reform dictated to the 
state by Washington.” [Emphasis 
added.) 

Yet in the second section of the 
Common Sense Legal Standards 
Reform Act, the Commerce Clause 
is invoked to justify having reform 
dictated to the States by 
Washington. Section 104 decrees 
that the act “governs any product 
liability action brought in any 
State or Federal court, on any 
theory for harm caused by a 
product.” The act goes on to 
establish an entire body of sub- 
stantive law on the subject, com- 
pletely destroying the States’ 
historical sovereignty over this 
field of law. For example, the act 
would establish the circum- 
stances under which a manufac- 
turer would be liable to someone 
injured by its product, and the 
defenses available to such a man- 
ufacturer. Furthermore, it over- 
rules the procedural law of State 


courts, requiring trials to be con- 
ducted in the manner deemed 
best by the federal Congress. The 
reform bill may or may not con- 
tain good ideas, but their imposi- 
tion on the States by the federal 
government, in a field “where 
States historically have been sov- 
ereign,” is dangerous to liberty. 

In United States v. Lopez, 
Justice Kennedy wrote that “the 
federal balance is too essential a 
part of our constitutional struc- 
ture and plays too vital a role in 
securing freedom” to allow the 
scales to tip too far. With the 
Common Sense Legal Standards 
Reform Act, the Republican 
majority in the House of 
Representatives have repudiated 
a basic premise of federalism, as 
outlined by Justice Kennedy: “the 
theory and utility of our federal- 
ism are revealed, for the States 
may perform their role as labora- 
tories for experimentation to 
devise various solutions where 
the best solution is far from 
clear.” It appears that, as far as 
this Congress is concerned, the 
States are not suitable “laborato- 
ries of liberty.” 

In Contract with America, 
Gingrich and Armey have said 
that “[rjeturning accountability, 
and the faith and trust that come 
with it, was the very reason for 
creating this Contract.” Yet in the 
first hundred days the new 
Congress betrayed the faith and 
trust of States’ Rights advocates 
by dictating reform to the States 
from Washington. The agenda 
may be different, but the tactics 
are the same. If this Congress 
believes that it can hand down 
decrees ordering States to 
restructure their basic civil law, 
what really makes this Congress 
“new?” vw 


Devereaux Cannon is a Nashville attor- 
ney and the country’s foremost authority 
on the history of the Confederate flag. 
He wishes to note that he was a presi- 
dential elector for President Reagan in 
1984, 


CRITICUS Living Southern 


W hat’s more Southern than 
a grist mill that makes grits out 
of all that Virginia and 
Tennessee corn? In fact, there’s 
a legend that crossed corn plants 
superinscribed on a water wheel 
were’ planned ffor_ the 
Confederate Flag until some hot 
shot graphic designer convinced 
“em that stars and bars were ele- 
gant-not primitive. 

I’ve always liked mills—the 
kind that grind up corn. “No 
mills-no grits,” I used to tell my 
high school pals who'd suffered 
childhood trauma with the 
George Eliot sleeper-“The Mill 
on the Floss”-the first over-the- 
counter insomnia cure. 

Mills, unlike dams, are nonin- 
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dey River, Won’t You 


trusive, natural structures. They 
don’t say, “Halt you headstrong 
river.” They say, “Hey river, 
won’t you slow down for a minute 
and turn this wheel so I can grind 
me a little corn. Then you can 
run on.” 

And mills are great props for 
picnicking or daydreaming. Or 
just reflecting that life and time 
and rivers and the human heart 
beat to the same eternal rhythm. 

“Yeah, that’s fine,” says my 
good friend, Herb, who likes to 
sip a chilled beer as he ponders 
life’s harmonies—“but what does a 
mill DO besides decorate a riv- 
er?” 

“I told ya Herb, it takes tough, 
old, parched corn that’ll break 


your teeth and turns it into a 
creamy, white ambrosia.” 

What a profane question to a 
lover of grits. Like asking Wade 
Boggs what the “baseball” does. 

Mills powered by beasts, men, 
or water basically grind grain. 
And when you grind corn, you 
get grits. And if you ever tried to 
turn a millstone by yourself, 
you'd appreciate a river. 

Historians can only guess how 
long we’ve been grinding up 
grain with stones. We do know 
that in Bible times millstone- 
turning was already a great pro- 
fession for a husky guy who 
didn’t need a workday full of 
intellectual challenge. And at 
night he slept like a baby—prob- 
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lems stayed at the office. 
Animals, too, were used. The Old 
Testament tells us that you 
should leave your millstone ox 
unmuzzled so once in a while he 
could gulp a mouthful of grain. 
Mills go back at least to the first 
millennium BC. 

A millstone is not exactly a 
merry-go-round. It’s the soul of 
inertia, and it takes a powerful 
force to keep it going. But a river 
never tires and it never eats. As 
soon as grits eaters figured out 
that waterpower turned wheels, 
big guys with thick legs and even 
oxen who rarely nipped at the 
grain were unemployed. 

If you love grits, you gotta 
adore mills. And I’ve always been 
a lover of grits. It comes from my 
Georgia mother who stored boxes 
of this dry white lightning in the 
potato bin. Supper choices began 
with: “What do you want with 
your grits?” Grits? All I can say 
in her defense is that she NEVER 
served a scoopful of grits in a 
half a cantaloupe. But I’m sure 
she was tempted. 

Simple to prepare, cheap as 
the earth, and a match with any- 
thing from scrambled eggs to 
Beef Bourguignon, etc. Hominy 
grits—tasty in its own right- 
empathizes, blends with all fla- 
vors. Not too tangy, not too 
bland. It’s the white blouse in the 
wardrobe of flavors. A basic edi- 
ble that also serves as a vehicle 
for the sauces of the world. Born 
of the river, it loves liquids. “Aha, 
we are again served with ze 
greets. Zey vill luv us,” says 
Bernaise gravy, Bechamel gravy, 
Mornay gravy, Madeira gravy, 
even white flour gravy and a 
hundred others that hide in 
French cookbooks. 

Well, I know I love ’em all with 
white lightning. Flop a pan-fried 
T-bone on a bed of grits and give 
Escoffier the night off. Pile your 
fried chicken on grits. Or make 
your cuisine as haute as you 
please, and it still goes great with 
grits. 

Here’s four reasons why you 
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potato eaters oughta consume 
more grits: 

1) Grits is cheap and totally 
consumable (except for the corn 
cobs that you don’t pay for). No 
waste like in a big T-bone steak 
or a creepy crawly lobster. 

2) It’s nonperishable. It’ll 
take the perseverant, but slow, 
grit weevil about three years to 
find your two-pound package on 
the pantry shelf. But that’s not 
all tragic-he’s a great source of 
protein. 

3) Healthy-full of fibers that 
keep you as regular as that big 
water wheel. And great for rav- 
enous teenagers who need bulk 
to fill up. Here’s an equation 
you'll love: One burger plus a 
bowl of grits equals three burg- 


ers and a side of fries. 

4) Great for your pets, too. 
Dogs love it-as a vehicle as I said 
earlier. Try a plate of grits fla- 
vored with just one or two small 
body parts from the cat next 
door. Mmmmmm. 

Mills that make this stuff are 
as hard to find these days as pad- 
dle wheel steamboats. Lucky for 
us Huntsvillians, 35 miles north- 


east of our front door there’s a 
real jewel of a grist mill-Falls 
Mill-in Belvidere, Tennessee. It 
works a stream called Factory 
Creek. Can you think of a better 
name for a body of water that 
turns the wheel that makes the 
power that drives the machines 
of naturally...a factory. A textile 
factory, in fact. That’s what it 
was until early this century when 
it was converted to a grist mill. 
That big water wheel, he didn’t 
care. He turns all day and all 
night, and he’ll drive anything 
you hook up to him. 

This grist mill is 120-years-old 
now and eligible, it seems, for 
sunset years of just sitting and 
watching that rushing river- 
who’s a lot older than him. He’s 
earned a quiet old age, you’d 
think, of hosting tours and show- 
ing off it’s antique machinery. 

John and Jane Lovett, the 
proud owners, are there to tell 
you all about the mill’s history 
and operation. And if you insist, 
I'll betcha they’ll sell you some of 
the grits, neatly sacked and 
stacked in the corner of the mill- 
room that’s sort of a country 
store. 

Our visiting kids and grand- 
children love it. They’re the 
Themepark, USA generation. Not 
much for sightseeing unless it’s 
automated, equipped with some 
sort of a Screamin’ Demon ride 
that'll rip the soul right out of 
your body-and expensive. But 
they’re enchanted by the fact that 
the 32-foot high water wheel 
turns a pinion gear two feet in 
diameter; that runs all those belts 
that hum like happy workers as 
they power the grinding process. 
The kids like my wife’s tomato, 
mayonnaise, and bologna sand- 
wiches on white bread, too, as we 
picnic beside the stream. (The 
secret’s a sprinkle of pepper.) 


Ted Roberts is a freelance writer 
from Huntsville, Alabama. 


CRITICUS Books 


The Few, The Proud, The Black 


A Review of: 


By David R. Wade 


Black Confederates and Afro-Yankees in Civil War Virginia 


by Ervin L. Jordan, Jr. 


University Press of Virginia, 1995, 307 pages, $18.95 paper 


The contribution of the black man 
to the war for Southern Indepen- 
dence has never been fully told. 
But we catch more than a glimpse 
of it in Ervin Jordan’s Black Con- 
federates and Afro-Yankees in 
Civil War Virginia. 

Jordan, a curator of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Library, holds 
no brief for slavery in the Old Do- 
minion. His frank admission of 
considerable black support for 
the Confederate Cause in Virginia 
is therefore all the more com- 
pelling. He writes: 

“Those publicly loyal to the 
Confederacy were pragmatically 
acknowledging who and where 
they were. Their determination to 
stand with the South was akin to 
free men consciously performing 
a civic duty. Black Confederate 
loyalty was more widespread 
than American history has ac- 
knowledged.” 

While thousands of Virginia 
slaves ran away from their mas- 
ters to become “contraband” with 
the Yankee armies, thousands of 
others were drafted into work 
gangs to build fortifications for 
the Confederacy. Still thousands 
of other slaves served as body 
servants to Confederate officers, 
or as cooks and teamsters. The 
regiments of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia averaged twenty to 
thirty such body servants each 
during the Gettysburg campaign. 

The records show that some of 


these men were free blacks who 
had volunteered for such duty. As 
are the vicissitudes of war, some 
of them even found themselves 
fighting Yankees on the field of 
battle. Sometimes they would take 
the place of fainthearted white in- 
fantrymen, just as cooks and typ- 
ists were later called to fill in dur- 
ing the Battle of the Bulge in 


“Those publicly loyal to 
the Confederacy were 
pragmatically acknowl- 
edging who and where 
they were. Their determi- 
nation to stand with the 
South was akin to free 
men consciously perform- 
ing a civic duty. Black 


Confederate loyalty was 


more widespread than 
American history has ac- 
knowledged.” 


World War II. There are even sto- 
ries of black Confederate soldiers 
who would take black Yankees 
prisoner- “Lincolnites” they called 
them contemptuously-and would 
turn them into their own, person- 
al prisoners. Blacks who had been 
disloyal to the Old Dominion, it 
would appear, were fit only to be 


servants of the servants. 

The body servants of famous 
Confederate generals could be- 
come celebrities themselves-like 
James Lewis. Lewis was a servant 
to Stonewall Jackson, and later 
claimed that he always knew 
when his master would give bat- 
tle, because “Old Jack” would be 
up at his prayers in the still of the 
night before he attacked on the 
next day. William Mack, of West- 
moreland County, served Robert 
E. Lee himself, and went on, after 
the war, to found no less than five 
churches-—partly with money do- 
nated from respectful whites, who 
could not turn down an appeal 
from the dignified gentlemen who 
described himself as “Ole Marse 
Robert’s Nigger.” 

While most of these men were 
slaves, and their service was 
therefore legally involuntary, the 
historian cannot ignore the pride 
and enthusiasm they often took in 
that service. Nor should we forget 
that in this first great modern 
war, many thousands of white 
men on both sides went off to war 
only because they had been draft- 
ed. 

As early as June 1861, the 
State of Tennessee had authorized 
the enrollment of free blacks to 
fight for the Confederacy. None 
were formally enrolled however, 
because it was widely felt at this 
stage that the South could win 
without having to accept black 
participation. 

Nonetheless, it is clear that an 
unknown number of free blacks 
did actually join Confederate 
armies to fight as soldiers, and 
were accepted as such. Just how 
many we can never be sure, since 
there were many light-skinned 
Freedmen who may have “passed 
for white” in Southern forces. 
Then too, blacks were seldom or- 
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ganized into large, identifiable 
units such as regiments, but the 
Freedmen who bore arms were 
usually sprinkled throughout the 
ranks. So, in a sense, the Army 
of the Confederacy was “integrat- 
ed” long before the Army of the 
United States. 

The idea of drafting slaves in 
return for their freedom had 
been around long before Pat Cle- 
burne wrote his controversial 
memorandum. But, like the Ten- 
nessee plan to enroll free Blacks, 
the South at first hoped that it 
could win without them; and only 
adopted such a proposal when it 
was too late to do any good. 
There were several strong objec- 
tions to this scheme. First, it was 
considered an infringement upon 
the property rights of white mas- 
ters. Second, as Jordan notes, it 
could be said that the slaves were 
already making a great contribu- 
tion to the war effort harvesting 
crops on plantations, building 
fortifications, or even leased out 
from the owners to work in war 
industries. Finally, it was urged 
that drafting slaves would be in- 
terpreted as Southern hypocrisy— 
for did not Confederate propa- 
ganda condemn Lincoln as a bar- 
barian because he had armed the 
Blacks? 

But, whatever the merits of 
these arguments, it is notable 
that few seem to have objected 
on the grounds that Blacks would 
not, after all, make good soldiers 
for their Southern homeland. 
When, in March of 1865, the Con- 
federate Congress finally got 
around to enacting a bill drafting 
300,000 slaves, it authorized 
them to be organized into combat 
units as large as brigades: a vote 
of confidence in their loyalty. 

We speak of the War Between 
the States as a conflict of divided 
loyalties. Just how true that was 
is driven home by Jordan’s study. 
The permutations were fascinat- 
ing. Virginia was a patchwork 
quilt of black and white, slaves 
and Freedmen. There were 
slaves who spied for the North, 
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and slaves who 
spied for the South, 
just as there were 
whites who fought 
for the Union, and 
black body ser- 
vants who took 
their own slaves 
with them into the 
field to fight with 
Marse Robert. Our 
Civil War is not 
easy to understand; 
and those who try 
to unlock it with a 
single, simple key 
cast in an easy, 
ideological mold, 
will find that the 
key breaks in their 
hands. 

Jordan does not 
spare us a recita- 
tion of the evils of 
slavery—that great 
tragedy in which 
the South found 
herself trapped by 
history. For much of the book is 
devoted to it. But he understands 
the plurality of motives that could 
lead black Virginians to fight will- 
ingly for Southern independence 
either because of slavery or in 
spite of it: some to ingratiate 
themselves with the white mas- 
ters, some because of a sense of 
adventure, but some also out of a 
loyalty to a way of life and a 
place of birth that transcended 
slavery. 

The State of Virginia provided 
an annual pension for black Con- 
federate veterans and whites—a 
pension that continued until April 
of 1978. As late as 1926, there 
were 286 such black veterans 
drawing that pension. Men of col- 
or who had served the Confeder- 
acy were always among the most 
enthusiastic participants at the 
gatherings of Southern veterans. 
The author quotes the retelling of 
a conversation a white resident 
of Washington, D.C. once had 
long after the war with one such 
proud, black Confederate. 

“How long have you been in 


None other than Harper’s Weekly 
reported in January, 1863 that 
“full-blooded negroes” were serving 
as pickets in the “rebel’s army.” 


Washington?” “Since 1970, suh.” 
“Where did you come from?” | 
could see his chest swelling, and I 
knew the answer before it was 
spoken. “From Ferginny, suh.” 
“Were your people in the war?” 
“Yes, suh,” with a smile of enthu- 
siasm and a bow that bespoke 
reverence for the memories of 
olden days. “They tell me you 
people ‘fit’ some.” I could almost 
see the lightning dart from his 
eyes as he straightened himself 
up. “Fit?, Why, dey outfit the 
world, suh; never did whip us, 
suh. If dey hadn’t starved us out, 
we'd be fightin’ yit.” 


fade of illinois is of Copper- 
stock and a regular contributor 


to Southern. Partisan. 


CRITICUS Books 


Real Conservatism 


By Won Kim 


A Review of: The Southern Tradition: The Achievements and 
Limitations of Southern Conservatism. 


by Eugene Genovese 


Harvard, 138 pages, 1994, $22.50. 


The notion of a Southern polit- 
ical tradition can be understood 
as conservative, complete, and 
consistent with its roots. Eugene 
Genovese’s The Southern 
Tradition poignantly articulates 
these qualities from the perspec- 
tive of a Marxist gone conserva- 
tive—a Southern conservative, 
indeed. Elucidating Genovese’s 
understanding of “Southern con- 
servatism” will shed light on what 
like-minded conservatives mean 
when they say that the present 
Gingrich House conservatives are 
not their “type of conservatives.” 

Southern conservatism, 
according to Genovese, is closely 
related to “transatlantic tradition- 
alism. Conservative European 
philosophers like Edmund Burke 
were heroes to the Southern con- 
servative intellectual movement 
that gained national influence in 
the 1930s under the name, 
“Southern Agrarians.” Briefly, 
transatlantic traditionalism 
viewed political problems as reli- 
gious and moral, hence opposing 
any attempts at secularization. 
Moreover, it rejected the idealism 
of an egalitarian society, finding 
pursuits of classlessness as invita- 
tions to tyranny. While Burke was 
specifically responding to the 
French Revolution, conservatives 
today cite the long history of 
“egalitarian regimes” that 
promised absolute class equality 
only to deliver mass murder. 
Nevertheless, prominent figures 


of early Southern conservatism, 
like John C. Calhoun and John 
Randolph of Roanoke, were far 
from monarchists or aristocrats, 
for they believed themselves to be 
republicans, as those who 
believed in the sovereignty of the 
people, not popular rule; “consti- 
tutional” democracy, not 
“absolute” or “numerical.” “We 
call our State a Republic—a 
Commonwealth, not a democra- 
cy,” stated Calhoun. “It is a far 
more popular Government than if 
it had been based on the simple 
principle of numerical majority. 
To these Southern “republi- 
cans,” representative democracy, 
rather than “direct” democracy, 
was premised on the innate 
inequality of humans as individu- 
als, and thus, a social hierarchy 
inevitably developed based upon 
the value of these natural 
inequalities. It is important to 
note that this notion of “inequali- 
ty” was never intended to use 
race as a criterion, but ironically 
became so under scientific pro- 
gressivism—distrusted and 
viewed with contempt in the 
South—which buttressed racist 
rhetoric with facile scholarship 
and statistical “credence.” (Today, 
The Bell Curve, in some way, has 
reignited this venue of debate.) It 
was specifically this hierarchical 
society which the Southerners 
evolved from and wished to pre- 
serve that gave the region its 
brand of conservatism, altogether 


unique from the social stratifica- 
tions found in the North where big 
industries and a free- market 
labor lie in stark contrast. 
Agrarian intellectual M. E. 
Bradford averred, “Not religion 
but the cult of equality is the opi- 
ate, of the masses in today’s 
world—part of the larger and old- 
er passion for uniformity or free- 
dom from distinction.” Therefore, 
“Equality as a moral or political 
imperative, pursued as an end in 
itself—Equality, with the capital 
‘E’—is the antonym of every legiti- 
mate conservative principle.” 

Genovese, furthermore, delin- 
eates the religiosity of the progres- 
sive, liberal North, and the Old 
South’s defense of mainstream 
Christianity. Having relinquished 
its Christian orthodoxy since the 
beginnings of nationhood, the 
North, in the eyes of conservative 
Christians, had receded into 
heretical deviancy. The 
Unitarianism that permeated 
northern institutions, like Harvard 
and influential churches of the 
northeast, was the South’s evi- 
dence of the North’s moral and 
religious recidivism. Some north- 
ern churches were as extreme as 
to abandon the doctrine of original 
sin and human depravity for a 
progressive view of God and 
mankind. Theologians like 
Friederich Schleiermacher and 
Adolf von Harnach attacked 
church dogma, and radical theolo- 
gies like Arianism and Socinianism 
undermined established beliefs. 
Other churches even went so far 
as to not require a fundamental 
Christian conviction that Christ 
was Savior. 

By contrast, Southern conserva- 
tives, who viewed politics through 
moral and religious lenses, found 
God to be real with an inscrutable 
will, and “whose commands must 
be obeyed, no matter how deeply 
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they may offend ordinary human 
sensibilities.” Their faith was 
grounded on local judgment and 
nonscientific discernment. This 
carried over into their literal 
reading of the Bible, allowing the 
individual to come to an under- 
standing of scripture based on 
“community-grounded prejudices 
and apparently non-scientific 
modes of discrimination,” hence 
without the encumbrances of pro- 
gressive theologians and liberal 
theology that was contaminating 
the North. Concomitantly, 
Southern conservatives valued 
individualism. For the Southern 
conservative “Christian individu- 
alism,” attained through the 
Protestant Reformation, allotted 
the Christian the “right of private 
judgment,” yet the faith bounded 
this liberation with communal 
responsibility. 

They embraced Scottish 
Enlightenment, which taught 
them to distrust “ideological nos- 
trums,” and rely upon “Christian 
revelation” and “God’s providence 
in nature and human history.” 
These experiences would provide 
the bulwark for moral principles 
that would be used to guide the 
individual within society. 
Established upon the ideals that 
emerged from the French and 
Industrial revolutions, 
“Renaissance individualism” 
gained little, if any, support from 
conservative traditionalists. 

Differences in religious tenets 
provided a comparison of north- 
ern and Southern brands of 
Christianity. “As a divinely 
inspired elite, of moral Christians, 
the abolitionists proclaimed egali- 
tarianism, but in actuality simply 
replaced the old elite with a new, 
making little significant headway 
for the general masses whose 
cause they purported to advocate. 

Southerners understood God to 
provide varying amounts of “tal- 
ents” to humanity, and intended 
for some inequalities, which natu- 
rally resulted in a stratified soci- 
ety. Property became the symbol 
of class demarcation, delineating 
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the various social strata, and pre- 
serving moral and spiritual val- 
ues. Ownership of property, 
however, was not to be central- 
ized but broadly owned amongst 
communities in small and middle- 
sized groups. Ironically, after 
1865, the South would find itself 
in the same predicament for 
which its predecessors whole- 
heartedly denounced the North at 
the start of the war: a society 
must have private ownership of 
property to sustain general moral- 
ity and integrity. Having replaced 
the old system of slavery, the 
North, and eventually the South, 
succumbed to a free market sys- 
tem that over time stripped away 
the social relations necessary in 
retaining a working, living com- 
munity. (Today, the unholy 
alliance between free-market lib- 
ertarians and traditional conserv- 
atives is tartuffery, since the 
former opposes any controls, and 
the latter, understanding the 
errancy of man, advocates social 
boundaries dictated by elites.) In 
short, Southern, conservative 
Christians saw no possible recon- 
ciliation of the abolitionism, radi- 
cal egalitarianism and the elitism 
with which these social “progres- 
sives” imposed their set of beliefs 
upon the slave states. 

The 1994 congressional elec- 
tions have placed a body of con- 
servative Republicans—from the 
South, at that, who profess to 
uphold conservative principle-on 
Capitol Hill and into powerful 
decision-making positions, the 
implications of which go far 
beyond their small town con- 
stituents. Though they do mea- 
sure up to some conservative 
traditionalist principles—smaller 
federal government and state’s 
rights-these Southern Republicans 
are enraptured in the polity’s 
edict for action. They lack funda- 
mental understanding of their 
responsibility as elites for certain 
issues, unbridling the dangers of 
free-market capitalism, which 
Genovese’s traditional Southern 
conservatives had cautioned of 


before the Civil War. 

Southern conservative philoso- 
phy and constitutional principles 
promote limited government, and 
Gingrich’s Contract with America 
is doing exactly that; but a realis- 
tic balance must be reached. The 
preservation of “traditional val- 
ues” necessitates government to 
interfere, as least and as delicate- 
ly as possible, in a society where 
the market heavily influences 
many social and economic out- 
comes. Genovese argues that 
Americans placed trust in similar 
lopsided political philosophy when 
electing Reagan, and, when disap- 
pointed with the results of 
Reagan’s optimistic view of 
humanity, advocacy of limitless 
material progress, and devotion to 
free-market/finance capitalism, 
“bitterly denounced its aftermath 
in the Bush Administration.” For 
what the Reagan administration 
represented, it can be correctly 
deduced that Reaganism embod- 
ied right-wing liberalism. “His 
radical individualism and egali- 
tarianism represent much that 
Southern conservatives have 
always loathed.” 

Eugene Genovese’s articulation 
of the Southern political tradition 
pertinently reviews American 
conservatism’s intellectual roots. 
Though a free-market capitalistic 
system seems to have been a 
bedrock of America’s conser- 
vatism, according to Genovese, its 
overemphasis partially belies the 
full history of conservatism, par- 
tially lost and partially diffused 
since 1865. The preservation of 
Christian orthodoxy and individu- 
alism; advocacy of representative 
democracy; broad ownership of 
property; and free-market econo- 
my bounded within limits of 
morality—these are the qualities 
of the southern tradition that 
seem lacking in today’s matrix of 
conservatism. ¥* 


Won Kim is a fellow with the 
Woodrow Wilson Center in 
Washington, DC. 


CRITICUS Books 


Right of Passage 


A Review of: 


by Charles Goolsby 


Beautiful Losers: Essays on the Failure of American 


Conservatism 
by Samuel Francis 


University of Missouri Press, 1993, 237 pages 


The Conservative Movement 
by Paul Gottfried 


Twane Publishers, 1993, 214 pages 


In Language and Silence liter- 
ary critic George Steiner observed 
that book reviewing, to leftist crit- 
ics and pundits, is “not really an 
art, but rather a technique com- 
mitted to the implausible theory 
that something worth reading is 
published every morning in the 
year.” The same could probably 
be said today of conservative crit- 
ics, judging from the sort of books 
extolled in the pages of National 
Review and The American 
Spectator. The fact that such 
encomiums as The 
Neoconservative Imagination: 
Essays in Honor of Irving Kristol 
(see review in The American 
Spectator June 1995) are now 
considered required reading by 
the conservative establishment is 
yet another indication of how far 
American conservatives have 
strayed from the teachings of 
their patriarchs. 

More significant than the books 
and authors celebrated by the 
“respectable” Right (as 
Commentary magazine defines 
respectability) are the conserva- 
tive books and authors they 
refuse to acknowledge. 
Conservatives, however, will 
ignore at their peril the cogent, if 
caustic, warnings of Samuel 
Francis and Paul Gottfried. For if, 
as the late M.E. Bradford once 


noted, “the 1990s belong to angry 
men” then Francis and Gottfried 
are its prophets. 

In Beautiful Losers: Essays on 
the Failure of American 
Conservatism, Francis concludes 
that “conservatism has trans- 
formed itself into virtual extinc- 
tion.” Despite the impetus that 
the Old Right gave to the “Reagan 
revolution” and to the anti-tax 
and government reduction move- 
ment that swept the Democrats 
from Congress in 1994, Francis 
observes that the “Old Republic” 
for which the Old Right fought 
“cannot be restored today 
because few Americans even 
remember it, let alone want it 
back, and even a realistic descrip- 
tion of it would frighten and 
alienate most citizens.” 

Acting on the iconoclastic 
aphorism that “sacred cows make 
the best hamburger,” Francis 
feasts starving Old Right multi- 
tudes on such trenchant essays as 
“The Cult of Dr. King,” “Message 
from MARS” [Middle American 
Radicals], and “Equality as a 
Political Weapon.” Here he 
reminds us that “for many years, 
a staple theme in traditionalist 
conservative political theory has 
been the critique of egalitarian- 
ism.” Preoccupied with formal 
critiques of egalitarianism as an 


abstract idea, conservatives, in 
Francis’s judgment have been 
slow to recognize this shibboleth 
for what it is: “an ideological 
blunt instrument by which an 
emerging elite battered its way to 
cultural as well as economic and 
political power.” 

“However sophisticated and 
well expressed conservative 
intellectualism may have been in 
the years after World War Two,” 
writes Francis in his introduction 
to the current work, “its virtues 
did not assure it victory, mainly 
because there existed in 
American society and political 
culture no significant set of inter- 
ests to which ideas could attach 
themselves.” Traditional conser- 
vatism had little to offer Big 
Government, Big Unions, and Big 
Business, and this, according to 
Francis, is the single most impor- 
tant factor in the success of the 
neoconservatives. 


Neoconservatives undertook the 
defense of the very structures that 
the Old Right had sought to disman- 
tle and in fact resisted every effort to 
develop a radical New Right pop- 
ulism that could construct a mass 
political and cultural base for a chal- 
lenge to the managerial apparatus. 


Can there be a mass political 
challenge to the managerial 
state? Could it succeed? Francis 
is pessimistic. He suggests that 
popular resentment, “if properly 
mobilized, may revive an 
American Right and may eventu- 
ally succeed in achieving some of 
its projects.” A genuine restora- 
tion, however, is not possible 
“until Americans are willing to 
assume the burdens of civic 
responsibility and independence 
that republican life demands.” 

That his judgment on the con- 
servative movement as a whole is 
harsh, Francis leaves no doubt. 
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What is not clear is precisely who 
he has in mind when he writes 
that: “conservative intellectuals in 
the postwar era were often root- 
less men themselves. . . alienated 
from the prevailing intellectual 
and political currents as well as 
from traditional social forms that 
were ceasing to exist or cohere.” 
Many of his own teachers, friends, 
and mentors including John East, 
were as engaged in relevant polit- 
ical action as in what Francis 
calls “abstruse intellectualism.” 
The political virtue that Francis 
posits as a prerequisite of a 
restored republic demands this 
very synthesis of the life, the 
mind, and the political life. 

As unsparing as Francis is in 
his criticism of American postwar 
conservatism, Dr. Paul Gottfried, 
nonetheless, does not attribute 
the movement’s failure to its 
intellectual vigor. “The tradition- 
alist ideas of the postwar conserv- 
ative movement,” writes 
Gottfried, “were essential to the 
process of conservative self-defin- 
ition.” He notes that many of the 
principal thinkers of postwar con- 
servatism including Russell Kirk, 
M. E. Bradford, Richard Weaver, 
and Donald Davidson took a 
direct part in the turbulent politi- 
cal life of their times. In contrast 
to Francis, he chides them for too 
much rather than too little poli- 
ticking. In a subchapter of The 
Conservative Movement called 
“Delusions of Grandeur” Gottfried 
observes: 


The conservative students and pro- 
fessors who abandoned the universi- 
ties for the ‘real world’ of politics 
may well have deluded themselves. In 
largely turning their backs on the 
institutions where ideas were trans- 
mitted, and by failing to devote them- 
selves more energetically to what M. 
Stanton Evans prematurely called in 
1961 a ‘conservative revolt on the 
campus,’ the American Right with- 
drew from the battle over principles. 
The supposedly conservative founda- 
tion of the seventies and eighties 
would generate themselves to liberal 
policies, without directly challenging 
liberal principles and values. 
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Gottfried charges that by the 
1970s “many conservative 
activists had lost their own philo- 
sophic bearings.” As the Old Right 
gave place to the New in the high 
tech political warfare of the sev- 
enties and eighties, it failed, in 
Gottfried’s (and in Francis’s view 
as well) to pass along to the pre- 
sent generation of conservative 
leaders the rich heritage of con- 
servative thought it had revived 
and preserved during the wilder- 
ness years. Into this intellectual 
vacuum moved the neoconserva- 
tives. 

Though reputed to be their 
most articulate and relentless crit- 
ic, Gottfried does not hide his 
admiration for neo-con organiza- 
tional skills. Nor does he minimize 
the damage they inflicted on the 
left-wing establishment from 
which they were driven in the late 
1960s: 


At their best, neoconservatives have 
brought to the intellectual Right a 
critical intelligence that has proved 
useful in political discussion. 
Although members of the Old Right 
grappled with legal theory and eco- 
nomics, they rarely sought the kind of 
statistical information that neoconser- 
vative academics produce for their 
positions. The editorial staff of the 
National Review opposed court- 
ordered busing in the 1960s by 
appealing to the original meaning of 
the Fourteenth Amendment and by 
arousing popular resentment against 
the government’s interference with 
established community life. The neo- 
conservatives, Glazer and Banfield, 
criticized the same experiment by doc- 
umenting its failure to achieve the 
intended result. Busing did not lead to 
racial harmony or to improved 
scholastic performance for black or 
white children. 


Gottfried, however, makes it 
clear that the neoconservative 
defection from liberalism has not 
been cost free to the conservative 
movement. In a chapter titled 
“Funding an Empire” Gottfried 
documents what he calls “the neo- 
conservative ascendancy over pol- 


icy institutions” that were once 
bastions of the Old Right. As a 
direct result, traditionalist and 
libertarian scholars and longtime 
movement activists are denied 
patronage and “the opposition to 
both a welfare state and an inter- 
ventionist foreign policy that was 
characteristic of the pre-war 
Right has disappeared from think 
tanks and groups now receiving 
conservative funding.” 

“Paul Gottfried’s new book” 
writes Pat Buchanan, “is required 
reading for any who would 
understand how the conservative 
crack-up came about. Our trou- 
bled movement could find no 
more skilled a pathologist than 
Dr. Gottfried.” 

Gottfried and Francis are pes- 
simistic, at least for the short- 
term, about a genuine recovery of 
the conservative legacy of our 
fathers. But if such a revival 
occurs, both are confident about 
which side of the Mason/Dixon 
line will bring it forth. The South, 
Francis notes “is in a unique posi- 
tion to instruct America in the 
meaning and importance of a 
public order, and not simply by 
trying to dominate its own inter- 
ests.” 

Writing well before the 
Republican sweep of both houses 
Gottfried saw the South as a like- 
ly springboard for “the resurgent 
populism” that will dominate the 
decade—a Jacksonian populism, 
more nationalist than sectional. 
As their prophecies continue to 
unfold, it is reasonable to hope 
that Gottfried and Francis will at 
last get some measure of recogni- 
tion from the besotted conserva- 
tive establishment they have 
testified to and against. But Holy 
Scripture teaches us otherwise. 
“A prophet is not without honor,” 
our Lord said, “but in his own 
country, and among his own kin, 
and in his own house.” ¥ 


Charles Goolsby is a regular Southern 
Partisan contributor whose roots are 
deep in Texas. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Vision of Richard Weaver 
Joseph Scotchie, editor 
(Transaction, 1995, 239 pages, 
$39.95) 


As he is one of the intellectual 
founding fathers of Southern 
Partisan, it is good to have in 
one place a generous selection of 
some of the best essays about 
Richard Weaver which have ap- 
peared since his untimely death 
in 1963. Collected here are 
pieces by such conservative lu- 
minaries as M.E. Bradford, John 
East, Marion Montgomery and 
Tom Landess. (Landess’ piece 
first appeared in 1983 in 
Southern Partisan.) All shed 
light on the varied aspects of 
Weaver’s thought and do what 
good critical writing of this kind 
should do: namely, encourage 
the reader to read Weaver for 
himself. It is regrettable, howev- 
er, that Transaction Publishers 
was not more careful in such 
matters as noting page numbers 
for periodicals and being more 
attentive to mechanics. These 
small quibbles aside, this is a 
good introduction to one of the 
founders of modern, post World 
War II American and Southern 
conservative thought. 

-Charles Hamel 


The Coming of the King James 
Gospels 

Ward Allen & Edward C. Jacobs 
(Arkansas, 1995, 425 pages, 
$50.00) 


Despite the cultural and politi- 
cal changes which have come to 
the South in the past thirty years, 
it is safe to say that this region is 
the most religious region of the 
country. It can also be said with 
confidence that the religiosity of 


both white and black Southerners 
has been undergirded and nour- 
ished in no small way by the King 
James Version of the Bible. 

Now, Ward S. Allen, Emeritus 
Professor of English at Auburn 
University, and Edward C. Jacobs, 
Professor of Renaissance 
Literature at the College of Arts 
and Sciences at Louisiana Tech 
University, have given us a book 
which shows us how the King 
James Authorized Version (AV) 
was put together, at least regard- 
ing the four Gospels. 

What became the AV of 1611 
began in 1604 as an effort to 
replace the Bishops’ Bible of 1568. 
King James I selected 47 men of 
diverse backgrounds in their reli- 
gious views, who also were some 
of the top Biblical scholars of the 
day. After seven years of careful 
deliberation and revision, the 
scholar-translators released the 
AV. The AV is still considered by 
most to be the finest literary mon- 
ument of the English language, 
not withstanding excellent trans- 
lations of the Bible which have 
appeared since that time. 

By setting out in visual form the 
original Bishops’ Bible, revisions 
suggested for the 1602 text, and 
the final version of 1611, The 
Coming of the King James Gospels 
shows the reader how the 
Bishops’ Bible of 1568 became the 
AV of 1611. This is known as a 
collation and it enables the reader 
to see for himself exactly how the 
word and phrase changes were 
decided. An interesting essay by 
Professor Jacobs fills in the histor- 
ical background, and Professor 
Allen, utilizing his formidable 
knowledge of Classical and New 
Testament Greek, shows us in 
meticulous detail why one particu- 
lar English word was chosen over 
another and how to read the col- 


lation. 

This beautifully produced work 
is a first rate landmark of Bible 
scholarship, and should set the 
standard in this area for years to 
come. 

-CSH 


Rebel Private: Front and Rear 
by William A. Fletcher 
(Dutton, 1995, 233 pages, $20.95) 


The re-publication of William 
A. Fletcher’s Rebel Private: Front 
and Rear is an important event in 
the chronicle of the fight between 
North and South. Written almost 
a century ago, the account pro- 
vides a rare glimpse into the war 
that changed the course of 
American history. 

Fletcher was a Texan who 


fought at Gettysburg, 
Chancellorsville, Chickamauga, 
Fredericksburg, Second 


Manassas, and a score of other 
battles and skirmishes. Fletcher 
was wounded twice but refused to 
lay down his weapon and return 
home. When unable to endure the 
rigors of the infantry because of 
his injuries, he joined Terry’s 
Texas Rangers and fought the 
rest of the war on horseback. 

A few hundred copies of Rebel 
Private were published in 1908 
for the eyes of family friends, but 
most of the books were destroyed 
by fire. One copy did find its way 
to the Library of Congress where 
historians and writers like 
Margaret Mitchell put it to good 
use. Mitchell even described 
Rebel Private as the single most 
valuable research tool in writing 
Gone With the Wind. 

From the outset of the book 
one can see why Mitchell and oth- 
ers found it so helpful. Fletcher 
begins his story by vividly 
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describing the fetid conditions in 
the field. Even before they began 
campaigning, Fletcher and his 
comrades suffered from disease 
and the infestation of lice. After 
reading the account of how they 
struggled to rid themselves of lice, 
one automatically recollects the 
scene in Gone With the Wind 
when the soldiers returning home 
had their clothes boiled as they 
thoroughly scrubbed themselves 
before being permitted in the 
house. 

The book really takes off as 
Fletcher delves into his battlefield 
exploits. On page after page are 
fascinating first-hand accounts of 
the war’s greatest battles. Not 
once does he attempt to hide his 
joy in seeing dead Union soldiers. 
“If one shudders at a dead ene- 
my,” writes Fletcher, “he has but 
little place in the ranks...” 

Though no compunction was 
felt for the dead Yankees, the 
opposite was true for the wound- 
ed. While talking with wounded 
Yankees in an infirmary, Fletcher 
found that they “seemed to carry 
no malice.” After all, remarked 
the troops in blue, “The Johnnies 
were doing the same as they had 
been trying to do.” 

Though the wounded Yankees 
at Manassas carried no malice, 
the same could not be said of 
those who captured Fletcher in 
Georgia later in the war. His 
experiences underscore the inhu- 
manity of Sherman and his forces. 
Fletcher graphically describes the 
barbarity of his captors who 
enjoyed inflicting pain on all crea- 
tures: 


They would shoot such animals as 
were near the roadside, and if they 
were dead shots, they did not prove 
it, as I only saw one fall; but they 
seemed to enjoy even to have hit the 
brute. I well remember one nice flock 
of sheep that were near the road and 
near the front of the residence. They 
each took several shots at the bunch 
of poor harmless brutes, and to see 
them squirm in agony, from the 
laughter and remarks, one would at 
least suppose they were enjoying it. 
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Fletcher was shipped North but 
made a daring escape from a 
moving train in Tennessee. While 
attempting to return to his unit, 
he sought aid and comfort from 
local Rebel sympathizers and 
almost froze to death while hiding 
from Union troops. 

Not long after returning to his 
unit the surrender was 
announced and Fletcher returned 
home to Texas where he became 
successful in the lumber business. 
The Afterword of the book details 
his many contributions to the 
industry in East Texas. The only 
noticeable flaw in the book deals 
with the cause of the war. On this 
subject Fletcher contradicts him- 
self. In the beginning of the book 
he blames African slavery, an 
institution he and his family did 
not approve of, as the root cause 
of the war. Later, after evidently 
more thought, Fletcher writes of 
the North: “Political supremacy 
was their aim, and could it only 
have been accomplished by mak- 
ing all the states slave holders, 
they would have whipped the 
South if they had opposed it, and 
claimed a monopoly on the Negro 
privilege.” 

Rebel Private provides an 
excellent account of the vicissi- 
tudes experienced by the 
Confederate soldier. In it are sto- 
ries of victory, defeat, capture, 
escape, comradeship, and betray- 
al. It is a look into the war from 
one whose perspective cannot be 
duplicated by officers and politi- 
cians. It is the story of the back- 
bone of the Confederate 
army—the Rebel private—and 
well worth reading. 


—William J. Watkins, Jr. 


War In Kentucky: From Shiloh 
to Perryville 

by James Lee McDonough 
(Tennessee, 1994, 386 pages) 


Abraham Lincoln is purported 
to have said “ | hope to have God 
on my side, but I must have 
Kentucky.” That statement proba- 


bly says more about Lincoln’s 
religion than anything else, but it 
also shows the great seriousness 
with which the western theater 
was taken. Kentucky declared 
itself “neutral” at the war’s out- 
set: eschewing both secession and 
the invasion of sovereign states 
that did secede. But Kentucky’s 
neutrality was honored more in 
the breach than the observance. 
Confederate General Leonidas 
Polk was the first to break the 
neutrality, thus losing the public 
relations battle (the most impor- 
tant battle in Kentucky at the 
time). Partly due to Polk’s actions, 
Kentucky would never truly 
belong to the Confederates, at 
least not until after the war. 
However, the South would strive 
valiantly for Kentucky in a cam- 
paign that would culminate in the 
Battle of Perryville in October 
1862. 

Kentucky embodied everything 
about the war and was a micro- 
cosm of it: brother fighting 
against brother, section against 
section (the pro-Union eastern 
mountains against the pro- 
Confederacy western planta- 
tions), and government against 
government (the Confederate gov- 
ernment in Bowling Green, the 
Union in Frankfort). Kentucky 
had a star on both flags and a 
native son sat as president of 
both republics. (During the elec- 
tion of 1860, two native born 
Kentuckians ran for President: 
Lincoln and Breckinridge. The 
Bluegrass State voted for Bell.) 
But over the years the western 
theater and Kentucky have often 
been ignored or its importance 
deprecated by historians. Andrew 
Lytle has long argued that the 
western theater was the key to 
the war and Shelby Foote has 
done much to restore the study of 
the west to the prominent place it 
deserves. 

James Lee McDonough joins 
these men by focusing on the war 
in the Bluegrass State up to the 
battle of Perryville, after which 
the South would be unable to 


maintain a strong presence there. 
And McDonough is able to bring 
out smaller battles that are often 
lost in the shuffle such as the one 
at Richmond, Kentucky where 
General Edmund Kirby-Smith 
nearly destroyed the Union 
forces. Commanding 6,850 
troops, Kirby-Smith had only 451 
casualties while inflicting a casu- 
alty figure of 5,353 on the Union 
force of 6,500. This occurred at 
the peak of Kentucky’s sympathy 
with the Confederacy. 

The book climaxes, as the title 
suggests, with the battle at 
Perryville. Perryville was the last 
real attempt by the Confederates 
to take the state and keep the 
war in Kentucky. Bragg was able 
to win what was considered a 
slight tactical victory, but he nei- 
ther gained the state nor serious- 
ly harmed the Federal campaign 
in the West. Bragg would retreat 
into Tennessee, which would 
become the new battle ground. 

McDonough’s book is satisfac- 
tory in addressing the Kentucky 
campaigns through Perryville. 
But the book is limited in that 
regard. It is not the comprehen- 
sive treatment of the war in that 
state that one might wish for. 
Perhaps, though, one should not 
be too critical of McDonough for 
not writing the book he didn’t set 
out to write. On its own terms, 
the author has given us a solid 
introduction to the early military 
action in Kentucky. 


—N. Alan Cornett 


No Time for Sergeants 

By Ira Levin 

(60 minutes, 1955, Rhino Home 
Video, 10035 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 
90025) 


I first heard of Andy Griffith 
when he performed at the Lake 
Hickory Country Club in 1954. My 
parents talked about him for days 
afterwards. It’s part of town leg- 
end, along with the time Elvis 
didn’t play the Center Theatre. 


Sad to say, some months later 
when he made his TV debut in 
the adaptation of the novel No 
Time For Sergeants, | wasn’t 
allowed to stay up. 

Despite its significance, this 
U.S. Steel Hour remained locked 
away from anyone until it resur- 
faced on PBS in 1981. It’s now 
out on video. 

Though Griffith’s Will 
Stockdale saved it, the 1958 
movie is so unimaginative that I 
wasn’t expecting too much from 
this TV version. But it’s way 
superior, though many will prob- 
ably be disappointed that it ends 
as the cast goes off for advanced 
Air Force training. This single 
airing, scripted by an unlikely Ira 
Levin, was so successful it 
prompted a Broadway version 
that fall, minus other veterans of 
it beyond Griffith. 

More than anything on his 
future TV show, this catches the 
flavor of his early monologues. 
On the weekly show, he mostly 
played straight man to a cast 
playing characters he previously 
described. In Sergeants, he’s a 
bumpkin who always comes out 
on top because he never recog- 
nizes other assumptions about 
him, so they never come into 
play. He’s Forrest Gump without 
pathos. 

Levin’s approach reminds me 
of Orson Welles’ “first person 
singular” radio technique. Will 
narrates his tale while drifting in 
and out of scenes, practically 
taking others’ parts at times. But 
TV’s realistic nature prevents 
him from going that far. With a 
more experienced actor, this 
would have been very effective. 

Griffith was well cast in 
advance. Will’s tone is so much 
like Griffith’s storyteller that you 
have to suspect he helped Levin 
with the script. 

Fifties live TV tended to be 
dominated by stage actors who 
could play off others but had 
trouble toning down for cameras. 
Movie actors could do the latter 
but tended not to do the former 


well. Griffith’s biggest acting 
work had been in The Lost 
Colony. Despite a background in 
that most unwieldy of forms, the 
outdoor drama, he subtly handles 
both here. 

It’s indicative of Hollywood’s 
misunderstanding of Southern 
talent that he then didn’t com- 
mence a more varied career than 
he did. 

Griffith’s movie debut, Elia 
Kazan’s A Face in the Crowd, is 
as classic as this. It gives an idea 
of the variety of characters he 
could have done. Just imagine 
him not just as John Wayne’s 
sidekick, but his villain. When I 
mention this to some, I’m sur- 
prised at the violent reaction. 
He’s too perfect as Andy Taylor, 
too good an ambassador for 
North Carolina to sully his image. 

Griffith may question such 
thinking himself. Speaking to 
Conan O’Brien recently, he 
described talking to Crowd’s 
director that day, evidently for 
the first time since shooting. He 
started to choke up and said “It 
was almost like talking to my 
father.” He always has said 
Kazan taught him everything he 
knows about acting. It was a 
rough experience, but underlying 
it might have been Kazan’s belief 
that he was helping Griffith hone 
his tools as he had so many oth- 
ers. Looking back, I suspect 
Griffith might realize he didn’t 
take advantage of all that Kazan 
gave him. 

Despite the condescending, 
sociological way Mayberry is 
mostly studied, his show is 
enough legacy for anyone. The 
laid back tone which Griffith set 
disguises the natural brilliance, 
and luck, behind it. 

Few Southerners have had 
really distinctive Hollywood 
careers that grew out of their 
region. But with D.W. in the 
silent era and Andy in TV’s, it 
sure seemed to help if you’re 
named “Griffith.” 


—Norman Stewart 
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CRITICUS On Tour 


Che Fairfax Stones 


An interesting if somewhat 
neglected historical landmark 
from the early history of our 
country is located near Thomas, 
West Virginia. The Fairfax Stone 


The Second Fairfax Stone 
erected in 1859 by Sieutenant 
N. Melcher of the U.S. 
Copographical Engineers 


By Charles Hamel 


Culpeper. In 1746 a survey- park, but. it is 
ing party which included, _»; ban -. neverthe- 
among others, Peter Jef- “eo 7 | \.40 less very 
ferson, father of Thomas 


isolated 
Jefferson, set out from Char- and unusually 


marks the westernmost 
boundary of an im- 
mense. land a 
grant given 
originally by 
King Charles 
Il of England to 
his friend Lord 
Hopton sometime 
after 1660. The 
grant extended 
from the Chesa- 
peake Bay to an 
unspecified line 
between the 
headwaters of the Potomac and 
Rappahannock Rivers in Virginia. 
In 1688 Lord Hopton sold his 
grant to Lord Culpeper, one of 
Virginia’s colo- 
nial governors 
who was re- 
moved from 


lottesville, Virginia to deter- 
mine the actual line of Lord 
Fairfax’s grant and arrived 
at the source of what is 
known today as the North 
Branch of the Potomac. Here 
they set up a stone 
to mark the western- | 
most boundary. That 
stone has been re- @ 
placed five times | 
since 1746. 
Today two stones . 
mark the site where 33>} 
the infant river be- 4 
gins. One is a small 
pylon, the top of 4 
which is knocked 4 
off, bearing the 
inscription FFX 
1746. It was 
erected in 1910 by the 
Joint Boundary Commissions of 


The 
Fifth Fairfax Stone 
erected in 1957 by 
the West Virginia 
Conservation 
Commission 


office for | West Virginia and Maryland. The 
misconduct. | other is a large flat monolith 
Culpeper | placed in 1957 over the spring by 
died in Eng- | the West Virginia Conservation 
land in 1719 | Commission. Imbedded in this 
and the | monolith is a bronze plaque con- 


grant was 
consigned to 
Thomas 
Lord Fair- 
fax (1693- 
1781), the 
descendent 
of the only 
daughter of 
Lao r .d 


taining a brief history 
of the site. Today, the % 
site of the Fairfax Stone 4 
is reached via a dirt 
road, with lots of pot- 
holes, just off U.S. 219 
about 4 miles north of 
Thomas. The area im- 
mediately around the 
stone is now a state | 


The Fourth Fairfax Stone erected in 1910 by 
the Jomt Boundary Commission of West 
Virginia & Maryland 


quiet. With a little imagination 
(the area was strip mined quite a 
number of years ago and is de- 
void of trees although covered 
with high grass) one can 
conjure up in one’s mind the way 
the region looked almost 250 
years ago when 


The Third 
Fairfax 
Stone erect- 
© edin 1885 by 
| 6the Davis 
: Coal & Coke 

Company, of 
@ Chomas, West 
: Virginia 


Peter Jefferson came to these 
parts. Although this is an off the 
beaten track site, it is well worth 


visiting. Se 


Charles Hamel is publisher of 
Southern Partisan. 


Che Fairfax Stones in 1960 


T 


(» BETWEEN THE STATES 
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“In the introduction to A Treasury of Civil War Tales, | wrote, “This volume does not begin to exhaust the rich lode of Civil War material available.’ The same is true of the 
present volume. Hopefully, though, Civil War Trivia will prove to be an enjoyable challenge to every student of this most unusual of wars, the ramifications of which continue 


to our own time.” 


1. Possibly suffering psychological disorders, what lieu- 
tenant general frequently reported himself ill during 
times of crisis, thus avoiding responsibility? 


2. What friend and former comrade in arms of U.S. 
Grant was forced to accept his terms of unconditional 
surrender at Fort Donelson? 


3. Who was Robert E. Lee’s military secretary? 


4. What fellow townsman who Stonewall Jackson ap- 
pointed to his staff and assigned to command the 
Stonewall Brigade was killed at Chancellorsville in May 
1863? 


5. What Rhode Island native, the son of an artillery cap- 
tain from Virginia, refused to surrender with Lee in Vir- 
ginia? 


6. Not having heard of Lee’s surrender, who scored a 
victory in the war’s last land battle on May 12-13, 1865, 
at Palmito Ranch, Texas? 


7. Because Kentucky was not in the Confederacy and its 
forces were driven from it in 1862, what nickname was 
given to the famed First Kentucky Brigade? 


8. What 300-pound spiritualist from Kentucky fought in 
West Virginia for six months, then resigned? 


—Webb Garrison in the introduction to Civil War Trivia 


9. What major general caused Stonewall Jackson to sub- 
mit his resignation, but the feud was mitigated for the 
good of the Confederacy? 


10. What brigadier general, a Baptist minister, partici- 
pated in a religious revival in 1864, baptizing more than 
50 soldiers? 


ANSWERS 

. Ambrose Powell Hill (b. Virginia) 

. Maj. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner (b. Kentucky) 
. Col. Armistead Lindsay Long (b. Virginia) 

. Brig. Gen. Elisha Franklin Paxton (b. Virginia) 
. Maj. Gen. Lunsford Lindsay Lomax 

. Texas Ranger John S. (“Rest in Peace”) Ford 

. The Orphan Brigade 

. Brig. Gen. Marshall Humphrey (b. Kentucky) 

. William Wing Loring (b. North Carolina) 

10. Mark Perrin Lowrey (b. Tennessee) 


OOAON DY HPWH 


Webb Garrison is a veteran writer who lives in Loke Junaluska, North Carolina. Formerly 
associate dean of Emory University and president of McKendree College, he has weitten forty 
books, including A Treasury of White House Tales, A Treasury of Civil Wor Tales, and A Trea- 
sury of Christmas Stories. Civil War Trivia and Fact Book, copyright 1992 by Webb Garrison 
and reprinted by permission of Rutledge Hill Press, Noshville, Tennessee. 


GREAT Stor BILL! RIGHT 
INTO THE WALL AGAIN ! 


Taken from Uncivil War 
by Dusty Rumsey 


published by 

Wyrick & Company, 
1-A Pinckney Street, 
Charleston, SC 
29401-2626. 
©1992 

Reprinted with permission. 
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THE SMOKE NEVER CLEARS 5, 2002 ccc 


So 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE 
By J. William Jones 
LSU Press, 509 pages, $39.95 cloth; $18.95 paper. 


Few biographies reveal the life 
of Robert E. Lee as intimately as 
this work, which was first pub- 
lished in 1875. The Rev. J. 
William Jones, Lee’s friend and 
fellow believer, produced the 
work five years after the general’s 
death to preserve “a picture of 
Robert E. Lee, the man, as he 
lived and moved and was loved, 
among us.” It is a unique portrait 
of Lee, sympathetic but untainted 
by modern revisionism. Lee biog- 
rapher Douglas Southall Freeman 
called it “a source-book rather 
than a biography.” Jones was not 
a professional historian, and his 
profile of Lee does not profess 
professional] objectivity; neither 
does it reek of the cynicism and 
bias that has been passed off as 
“history” in recent decades. It is 
an intimate portrait of Robert E. 
Lee as recorded by a friend and 
admirer. If that perspective is a 
weakness, it is a greater strength: 
in Dr. Jones’s book are found inti- 
mate words and personal memo- 
ries that are found nowhere else. 
“I was one of that band of loving 
hearts whose sad privilege it was 
to bear him to the tomb, when 
two continents mourned his 
death,” Jones explained in the 
book’s preface. “And { have 
enjoyed some peculiar facilities 
for knowing the events of his life, 
and studying his private charac- 
ter.” Jones and Lee shared more 
than friendship and experiences; 
they shared a world and life 
view—and that is why this book 
remains the indispensable intro- 
duction to the heart of Robert E. 
Lee. 
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THE MEDICAL HISTORIES OF CONFEDERATE GENERALS 
By Jack D. Walsh 
Kent State University Press, 297 pages, $35.00. 


Here, in capsule form, are med- 
ical histories of 426 Confederate 
generals. The author, a physician 
and retired professor, has gar- 
nered all the health-related details 
of the generals’ lives into a single 
volume. It’s a worthy concept, but 
there are relatively few details 
available for such a work. Most of 
what is found here is already 
available in works like Ezra 
Warner’s Generals in Gray. Welsh 
has produced a well-researched 
and usefully terse profile of each 
officer, however, and the empha- 
sis on each general’s medical pro- 
file is indeed interesting. 
Surveying the entries is a 
reminder of how an officer’s 
health—or lack of it—could affect 
careers, battles and history. Welsh 
has provided an interesting per- 
spective, and a tantalizing one: if 
only the author’s unique talent 
could be applied to modern-style 
medical data on each of these 
leaders. 


CIVIL WAR COOKING: THE HOUSEKEEPER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

By Mrs. E. F. Haskell 

R.L. Shep (P.0. Box 648, Mendocino, CA 95460), 464 
pages, $32.00 in oversized paper. 


Originally published in 1861, 
The Housekeeper’s Encyclopedia 
contains hundreds of mid-19th 
century recipes and a huge collec- 
tion of “useful information for the 
housekeeper in all branches of 
cooking and domestic economy.” 
Like reading a newspaper from 
the War Between the States, 
studying the advice, directions and 
recipes of this literary relic pro- 
vides a fascinating glimpse into 
the daily life of war-time America. 
“Young housekeepers” are given 


advice on how to select a house 
and furniture, proper notions of 
etiquette, how to entertain visi- 
tors, effective management of ser- 
vants, methods of washing, 
ironing and starching clothes, 
child-care “from birth to wean- 
ing,” efficient methods of spring 
cleaning, and much more. 
Countless recipes— ranging from 
directions for roasting a “haunch 
of buck venison” to making chick- 
en salad (“Boil until tender, two 
nice fowls. . .”.) Although pub- 
lished in New York, much of the 
encyclopedic advice here applied 
to Southern households, making 
this a useful entertaining primer 
on daily life in the 1860's. 


THE CIVIL WAR COLLECTOR’S PRICE GUIDE 
Publisher's Press Inc. (Drawer 631, Orange, Virginia, 
22960), 212 pages, $25.00 in trade paper. 


Here’s a practical encyclopedia 
of arms and equipment from the 
war. Updated in a seventh edition, 
this “price guide” provides stu- 
dents of the war with much more 
than prices. Hundreds of artifacts 
from the war are listed here, most 
are described and many are 
depicted. The work includes arti- 
cles on preservation and identifi- 
cation of artifacts, including some 
no-nonsense advice on detecting 
fakes. Included too are lists of 
museums, artifact dealers and 
preservation groups. Perhaps as 
valuable as the lists and descrip- 
tions of artifacts is an impressive, 
extensive bibliography of pub- 
lished works on arms and equip- 
ment of the war. Produced by the 
publishers of North-South 
Trader’s Civil War, the popular 
magazine for artifact collectors, 
The Civil War Collector’s Price 
Guide is a valuable resource for 
studying the tools of warfare put 
to use in the War Between the 
States. + 


DIVIDING LINE 


You’ve Got to be a Football Hero _.7° 
by Michael Graham a 


f all my fail- 
ings as a 
Southerner— 
and they are 
legion— per- 
haps the 
most glaring 
is my lack of 
passion for 


Nee 


college football. 

The pigskin and I are strangers. 
I attended a small, rural high 
school near Columbia, S.C., which 
did not have a football program 
because a) we couldn’t afford it 
and b) our town was so small that 
if eleven guys got together in one 
place the police would immediate- 
ly step in and break up the “riot.” 

My college alma mater—Oral 
Roberts University in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma—is also a football- free 
environment. Why? I’m not sure, 
really. Rumor has it that ORU 
tried football in the early 1960s 
but lost fan support when Oral 
insisted on passing collection 
plates in the stands after every 
third down conversion. 

Still, growing up in the South I 
was exposed to enough football 
fever to break out in an occasion- 
al fall sweat. Being from 
Columbia, I am ostensibly a 
University of South Carolina fan, 
which is a good pairing given that 
the USC Gamecocks are only 
ostensibly a football team. My 
wife’s family has season tickets 
and I enjoy going to the games, if 
only to watch 70,000 otherwise 
inhibited Southerners shout “Go 
Cocks!” at the top of their lungs. 

It is very important, by the 
way, that I identify myself as a 
Gamecock fan, thereby separating 
myself from those evil, in-state 
rivals, the Clemson Tigers. 


Clemson is the land-grant 
(formerly “Ag”) college. Its 
fans are illiterate, red-necked 
chaw-spitters who send 
Father’s Day cards to their 
brothers. Oh yeah: It’s harder to 
get in Clemson, and the Tigers 
won some kind of NCAA football 
championship. Big deal. 

USC, on the other hand, is for 
whiny, limp-wristed frat boys who 
don’t know a jock strap from a 


We want to honor the 
noble efforts of the 
amateur over the 
mercenary motives of 
the professional, and 
that’s what college 
football is for. 


training bra, and only have a foot- 
ball team so real schools will have 
someone to play on Homecoming 
Weekend. 

Almost every Southern state 
has a similar college football 
divide. In Tennessee, it’s UT for 
the rednecks and Vandy for the 
bookworms. In Georgia, it’s UGA 
and Tech. In Arkansas, it’s the 
Razorbacks and the Little Rock 
Stenographic Institute. 

It’s interesting to note that few 
of these fans have actually attend- 
ed either college. They choose the 
teams, not because they support 
the school, but because the team 
they choose says something about 
themselves. The result is that the 
non-alums are far more ferocious 
in defense of their U than the stu- 
dents are. 


Is it 
\. @ hypocrit- 
ical? Sure 

it is. But so is 
college football. 

The school administrators and 
coaching staff all pretend that 
their football team consists of 
“scholar-athletes” playing a little 
ball between bio labs and philoso- 
phy lectures. Meanwhile, the fans 
know that the NCAA is just the 
NFL’s minor league, that most of 
the grunting, hormonal growths 
on the field couldn’t make their 
way through an issue of Field and 
Stream without additional tutor- 
ing. 

I have suggested to many die- 
hard football fans in the South 
that we end this charade, stop 
tutoring these poor, dumb kids 
and just let them play ball. The 
athletes will make a little money, 
and we can close all those sec- 
tions of “Coaching Education” or 
“Personal Hygiene 101.” 

Southerners reject this notion 
out-of-hand. That’s not our vision 
of “playin’ ba-wull,” as we say. 
We want to honor the noble 
efforts of the amateur over the 
mercenary motives of the profes- 
sional, and that’s what college 
football is for. The fact that it’s 
obviously not true shouldn't stop 
us. 

We’re Southerners. We know 
how to ignore the obvious. 


Standing in for Pat Buchanan this issue 
is his 1992 South Carolina campaign 
manager, Michael Graham. Pat will be 
back after the campaign—if he doesn’t 
make it to the White House. Graham’s 
first book, Banned From Public Radio, 
has just been released by Pinpoint 
Press. You can order a copy by con- 
tacting Pinpoint at (800) 680-0826. 
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THE LAST WORD 4, sense! Fnancis 


Southern Baptists May Be on the Road to Liberalism 


“Christian theology,” wrote Os- 
wald Spengler, “is the grand- 
mother of Bolshevism.” By that 
gruff sentiment, the great Ger- 
man prophet of pessimism and 
the decline of the West meant 
that modern communism was 
merely the logical extension of 
what he and many others have 
taken to be the imperative of rad- 
ical secular egalitarianism at the 
heart of the Christian message. 
This summer, the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention seemed finally to 
have caught up with the grand- 
children its theology has 
spawned. 

The Southern Baptists, found- 
ed in 1845 in a schism with their 
northern brethren over slavery, 
adopted a resolution expressing 
“repentance” for supporting slav- 
ery and racism 150 years before. 
Admittedly, that doesn’t make 
them Bolsheviks, but it does 
place them on the path to a mod- 
ernist, secularized and socially 
radicalized vision of Christianity 
that breaks with their own tradi- 
tions and history as well as with 
the historic meaning of the New 
Testament. 

The resolution they adopted 
moans that “we lament and repu- 
diate historic acts of evil such as 
slavery from which we continue 
to reap a bitter harvest,” de- 
nounces American slavery as 
“particularly inhumane” and 
calls on fellow Baptists to “gen- 
uinely repent of racism of which 
we have been guilty, whether 
consciously or unconsciously.” 
After a good session of self-flagel- 
lation, the assembled repentants 
humbly kissed the toe of the only 
black minister in their leader- 
ship, who was pleased to accept 
their apology and enjoined them 
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to sin no more. 

But the self-abasement of the 
brethren over slavery and race 
ignores a good deal of Christian 
history, ethics and theology. In 
the first place, the “repentance” 
of contemporaries for the sins of 
their fathers is ethically meaning- 
less, since sin is committed by in- 
dividual persons and not by 
groups, racial or religious. In the 
second place, what, precisely, is 
the “sin” of which the Baptists 
think they are so repentant? 

If the sin is hatred or exploita- 
tion, they may be on solid ground, 
but neither “slavery” nor 
“racism” as an institution is a sin. 
Indeed, there are at least five 
clear passages in the letters of 
Paul that explicitly enjoin “ser- 
vants” to obey their masters, and 
the Greek words for “servants” in 
the original text are identical to 
those for “slaves.” Neither Jesus 
nor the apostles nor the early 
church condemned slavery, de- 
spite countless opportunities to 
do so, and there is no indication 
that slavery is contrary to Christ- 
jan ethics or that any serious the- 
ologian before modern times ever 
thought it was. 

Not until the Enlightenment of 
the 18th century did a bas- 
tardized version of Christian 
ethics condemn slavery. Today 
we know that version under the 
label of “liberalism,” or its more 
extreme cousin, communism. 
Hence, Spengler’s genealogy of 
egalitarianism and the revolt 
against authority. 

What has happened in the cen- 
turies since the Enlightenment is 
the permeation of the pseudo- 
Christian poison of equality into 
the tissues of the West, to the 
point that the mainstream 


churches now spend more time 
preaching against apartheid and 
colonialism than they do against 
real sins like pinching secretaries 
and pilfering from the office cof- 
fee pool. The Southern Baptists, 
because they were fortunate 
enough to flourish in a region 
where the false sun of the En- 
lightenment never shone, suc- 
ceeded in escaping this grim fate, 
at least until last week. 

Now, having turned the corner 
on slavery and racism, we can 
look forward to the Baptists 
marching forward with the army 
of Progress. For fundamentalists 
in particular, that may be serious. 
You can dismiss the New Testa- 
ment passages about slaves obey- 
ing their masters as irrelevant to- 
day, but they happen to occur in 
the same places that enjoin other 
social responsibilities—like chil- 
dren obeying their parents, wives 
respecting their husbands and 
citizens obeying the law. If some 
passages are irrelevant, why 
should anyone pay attention to 
the others, and if you shouldn’t, 
why not sign up with the femi- 
nists, the childrens’ rights cru- 
saders and-dare I suggest it-the 
Bolsheviks? So much for “Christ- 
ian family values.” 

The contrition of the Southern 
Baptists for slavery and racism is 
a bit more than a politically fash- 
ionable gesture intended to mas- 
sage race relations. It’s a radical 
split from their own church tradi- 
tions as well as from their deter- 
mination to let the modern world 
go to hell by itself. Now that 
they’ve decided to join the parade 
toward that destination, we can 
expect them to adopt some even 
more modern resolutions that will 
pave the road for them. 
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Classified Ad Rates: $15.00 per insertion for thirty words 
or less. Each additional word—.50 cents. This rate is dis- 
counted 10% for repeat placement of the same ad. 
Payment must accompany order. Southern Partisan 
reserves the right to refuse, by our standards of merit, 
taste, and good judgment, any ad submitted. Send order 
to: Advertising, Southern Partisan, P.O. Box 11708, 
Columbia, SC 29211. 


Southern Partisan reserves the right to refuse advertise- 
ments we consider to be unsuitable for publication. 
However, readers should be aware that we do not censure 
ideas, publications, products or opinions, even those which 
some might consider to be politically incorrect. Therefore, 
the views reflected in classified ads and/or contained in 
materials advertised do not necessarily reflect the views of 
Our editors and publisher, 


OLD PAPER WANTED: Buying-Selling-Trading in old 
letters & documents before 1880 - Maps-Photographs- 
Historical items-South Caroliniana-Civil War-Revolution- 
old sad books-ANY old cotton gin, especially made 
before 1860, (803) 787-6756. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG - Confederate Flag apparel 
in 100% cotton all natural fibers in assorted colors and 
prints. Free new 1994-95 catalog. For example: Polo 
knits, sport shirts, slacks, walking shorts, rugbys, skirts, 
boxers, belts, ties, braces, socks, jewelry, flags, watch- 
es and dog collars. Pius 200 new apparel items in the 
newest catalog. Order direct: The Cavalier Shoppe, 
P.O. Box 511, Bruce, Mississippi 38915, or cail toll free: 
1-800-227-5491, 


1995 CONFEDERATE DIRECTORY—Available now; 
handy reference for vendors of Confederate currency, 
books, tapes, flags, stationery, memorabilia, reenactors’ 
supplies, services, memorials, etc. and featuring the 
complete Constitution of the Confederate States of 
America! Published by C.S.A. NEWS, only $10 plus $2 
P&H from: Confederate Directory, Box 61, Roosevelt, 
Texas 76874. 


C.S.A. NEWS—Bimonthly newsletter, “Voice of the 
Confederacy,” facts of what's happening nationwide in 
the Confederate Movement. Be informed, the South is 
rising, get on the cutting edge! Only $10 annually: 
C.S.A. NEWS, Box 61, Roosevelt, Texas 76874, Phone 
(915) 446-4439, 


PROFITABLE, low pressure home business for sale 
Selling complete inventory, etc. for reproduction CW 
camp stools. Great opportunity. SASE for details: Jim 
Robertson, 3375 Woodland Dr. SW, Roanoke, VA 
24015. 


CONFEDERATE HERITAGE BRIGADE: Let's show ; 


our flag! Join us for battlefield marches, commemora- 
tions. Carry our flag over sacred ground. Defend 
Confederate rights! Please contact: (703)338-7907, Box 
1224, Purcellville, VA 22132. 


Every true Southern sportsman should read this book . . 
. “TALES OF A LOUISIANA DUCK HUNTER.” You'll 


Classified 


image size - 
19:9/4-x 27° 


ele 


Valley Framing 


Studio & Gallery 
328 W. MAIN ST. ° 
WAYNESBORO, VA 22980 


1-800-821-7529 


Representing: Gallon, Harvey, 
Kunstler, Stivers, Troiani 


Ship USA © Major Credit Cards 


“On To Gettysburg”-John Paul Strain, 1400 signed & numbered-$165, 140 Artist proofs-$225 


laugh, you'll cry and even learn! Great hunts, great 
hunters, and greater dogs! Beautiful hardcover, 286 
pages, over 70 photographs. Very unusual book. 
Personally autographed as requested. Send $16.95 plus 
$2.50 P/H (checks or money orders only) to: Bella 
Saintes, Printers Ink, P.O. Box 251, Franklin, LA 70538. 


21 SOUTHERN, CONFEDERATE, GEORGIA FOOD 
PRODUCTS. Call or write for free catalog. The Rebel! 
Co., P.O. Box 15191, Atlanta, GA 30333. (770)947- 
1863. 


Information is being compiled for a book on the definitive 
HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF GRISWOLDVILLE, 
GA. The battle took place Nov. 22, 1864 (10 miles East 
of Macon). Facts of all types such as diaries, letters, 
photographs, stories, maps, county histories, etc. are 
being sought. Please contact Ben H. Weatherly at 5891 
Wesleyan Dr., Macon, GA 31210 PH: (912) 477-8713 or 
John W. Dobson at 3639 McKenzie Dr., Macon, GA 
31204 PH: (912) 474-5469. 


ANDERSONVILLE: THE SOUTHERN PERSPECTIVE. 
The true story of Confederate Camp Sumter as seen 
through the eyes of Southerners, past and present. 
Includes chapters by William R. Scaife, Maurie! Joslyn, 
Edwin C. Bearss, J.H. Segars, James Madison Page, 
and Mildred Lewis Rutherford. 208 pages, 45 pho- 
tographs, soft cover. Send $15 (includes shipping) to 
Southern Heritage Press, Box 347163, Atlanta, GA 
30334. 


CONFEDERATE FLAGS...AFGHANS, 100% cotton, 
triple-layered, Carolina loomed-$46: Cotton Infantry 
Battle Flags, sewn with ties-$120, dyed $40. Add $3.90 
freight. Ruffin Flag Co., 241 Alexander St. NW, 
Crawfordville, GA 30631 (706) 456-2111. 


NEW MAIL-ORDER BOOKSTORE-Confederate books 
by Sprinkle, Morningside, Bill Coats, Pelican, Liberty 
Fund, and many others discounted 25-40%. Also Bobby 
Horton tapes. Send $2.00 for a catalog, refunded on first 
order. Deo Vindice! Books, P.O. Box 2628, Gulfport, MS 
39505. 


CSA GALLERIES, INC. 


PRINTS - FRAMING - GIFTS - COLLECTIBLES 
LOWCOUNTRY’S LARGEST COLLECTION OF CONFEDERATE ART 
ETHNIC, MILITARY & HERITAGE ART - HOME OF 
MADELIN CAROL'S SPIRITS OF CHARLESTON GHOST PRINTS - 
DEALER FOR KUNTSLER, STIVER, REEVES, GNATEK, PHILLIPS, 
AMIRIAN, J.P. STRAIN, TROIANI, WILSON, UMLBE, ROCCO, 
GALLON, AND OTHERS 


(800) 256-1861 


2401 Mall Dr. D7A, North Charleston, S.C. 29418 


Michael Andrew Grissom's THIS YEAR IN DIXIE, the 
authentic Southern Calendar for 1996, is now ready. 
$9.95 postpaid. The Rebel Press, Box 215, 
Wynnewood, Oklahoma 73098. Wholesale prices 
available to groups and vendors. 


SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE 
If you would like to help make it a reality, join ; 
The Southern League 
For membership information and a free copy of 
the League newsletter, Southern Patriot, 
contact: 


PO Box 40910 
Tuscaloosa, AL 35404-0910 
Ph: (205) 553-0155 
AX: (205) 553-2155 
President: Michael Hill 
Boara of Directors: 
Thomas Fleming 
Grady McWhiney 
J. Steven Wilkins 
Clyde N. Wilson 


; 
“We seek to advance the cultural, social, 
economic, and political well-being and 


independence of the Southern people by 


all h onorable 1 means. 


The Steel Magnolia & Co. 


“Southern-the Way You 
Really Are.” 

i Southern & Victorian 

— Greeting Cards 
Original Artwork Remembering the Late 

Unpleasantness. 
Special on all cards and posters 
(Christmas cards included) 


Great gist ideas pox Gouthzen priénds! 
‘Color Brochure $1.00 
Call or Write: 
The Steel Magnolia & Co. 


P.O. Box 2066-SP 
Gaffney, S.C., 29342-2066 


1-800-705-0842 (10 am —7 pm) 


Discover accepted. 


Visa, Mastercard & 
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‘6 the 
‘Southern 
Version” 


—John Merig 
University of Arizona 


_ Finally...the War and 
Reconstruction from 
our point of view. 


The Foundation for American Education 


proudly presents North Against South, 
the true story of Northern Aggression from 
the Great Triumvirate to Reconstruction. 


¢ The Compromise of 1850 ¢ Managing the War © The North Looks South 
© The Birth of the Republican'Party _® The Second American Revolution ¢ Johnson’s Plan of Reconstruction 
¢ Lincoln & Douglas © Reconstruction During the War ¢ Two Constitutional Amendments 
¢ Fort Sumter e The Confederate High Command ¢ The Last Compromise 


Please send me copies of North Against South for $25.00 each 
Please send me copies of So Good A Cause for $25.00 each 
Please send me copies of both North Against South 
& So Good A Cause for $44.95 
Enclosed you will find my payment plus $2.00 per book for shipping and handling. 
Name : 


_ a aa: Originally 
Aaddresg published as 


City Division & 
: Reunion, 
State/Zip i 


America 
O Check Enclosed. 1848-1877 


So Good A Cause 
O Please charge my MasterCard, Visa, American Express or Discover. 


still available — $25.00 
Card Number Exp. Date Signature 


Mail this coupon and your payment to: The Foundation for American Education, P.O. Box 11851, Columbia, SC 29211 


